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WORLD TOURS 


7S BAYS T@ 2 FULL YEARS 


fal Did you ever dream of Christmas spent under 
the bluest sky. with plenty of sunshine, fresh _ 
Senta a = apirgpear er Se eae flowers in your garden.. the mercury line above © 
nena ies Spel sero ni Sages 65 ?.. Such is Christmas time in Mexico City! 
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You might think it just wouldn't be like Christmas + 

since there is no snow or fog or biting cold wind 
in the picture... But the spirit of the season is right 

there! In the streets full of gaiety and the hustle- 

bustle of shoppers... music in the air... good will 

in every heart... a smile on each face... bright deco- 


rations everywhere reminiscent of other Christmas! 


Shake the snow off your shoulders and spend the 
sumniest Christmas of your life in cosmopolitan 
Mexico City. Or, if you so prefer, join those in 
er search of quieter places in provincial Mexico... 

: Patzcuaro, Uruapan. Morelia. Guanajuato and scores 
of other somnolent. picturesque towns. offer you 
2 colorful. romantic atmosphere. chuckful of charm 
and tradition. in Mexico’s glorious balmy winter. 


© Decidedly inexpenswve 


Your travel agent will help you to plan a wonderful 1 
-different- Christmas holiday in Mexico, so inex- 

pensive that it will cost you even less than if you 

choose to stay at home... Write us for information 

on round trip fares, fast, through, up-to-date train 

service. and our latest illustrated folders. 10 cents 

will bring you a beautiful seven color pictorial 

map of Mexico. 
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ULLMAN 
eservations 


Nn Your trip 
West 
this winter 


® Unless all signs fail, rail 
travel West this winter will be 
the heaviest in many seasons 
—to California generally; to 
Palm Springs, Phoenix, and all 
the nearby ranches and resorts. 
So, to old friends and new, 
planning winter trips to the 
sunny Southwest via Santa Fe, 
we suggest, as the part of wis- 
dom, the making of Pullman 
reservations just as far ahead 
as circumstances permit. 


THE SUPER CHIEF 


From its maiden trip last May, 
this superb extra fare, 3934 
hour flier between Chicago and 
Los Angeles, Diesel-drawn and 
streamlined in stainless steel, 
has been booked to practical 
capacity. 
@ Responsible for the Super 
Chief's instant popularity, no 
doubt, are the cradle-smooth 
performance at high speeds; 
the beauty of rooms, single 
or en suite, paneled in exotic 
woods; the cheery cocktail 
lounge and Fred Harvey 
diner; the observation lounge, 
unique in its Navajo design 
—and that quiet efficiency of 
service dear to the experi- 
enced traveler. 


THE CHIEF 


Alone in its field as the hours- 
fastest, and only extra-fare daily 
train to California, the Chief is 
now consistently carrying more 
Passengers than in 1929. Early 
reservations will help us greatly 
in securing desired space. 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


The California Limited, a solid 
Pullman daily train, without 
extra fare, has been a perennial 
favorite for over 40 years. Here 
again your indulgence in the 
matter of reservations will be 
mutually helpful. 


Our representatives will gladly 
assist you in trip planning. 


T. B. GALLAHER, P. T. M. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1116 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Australian Aborigines Preparing Designs for 
Their Tribal Ceremonials 
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CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR UNITY 


| LOOKING down from the old pagoda 
on top of Peiping’s famous Coal Hill, one 
faces China, the imperial. Below, pressed 
into one gigantic square of red walls, the 
yellow roofs of the Forbidden City re- 
flect the nearly horizontal ‘beams of the 
setting sun. And through the golden haze, 
the eye distinguishes wide open courts, 
mysteriously connected through hidden por- 
tals. While the shadows grow darker, the 
crowds of bygone days seem to move back 
and forth again—officials, servants, scholars, 
eunuchs and, maybe, the slim silhouette 
of the Emperor’s favorite courtesan. But 
they are shadows; and when the sun has 
set behind the precious blue lines of the 
Western Hills, you see that there is no life 
in the courts below. The halls are empty 
and the stones are cool, and you remember 
the dust on the golden chairs of the im- 
perial ancestors. 

There is another square. Its walls are 
grey and it is wider than the square of the 
imperial palace which it includes. High 
gates with heavy roofs stick out from the 
even line of the walls, and—although hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chinese are living 
within this wider square surrounding the 
red walls of the palace, you do not see 
their homes. For they are low and un- 
assuming, and the green of trees covers 
them. Further down, pressing against the 
southern wall of this big square which is 
the Tartar City, built by conquerors from 
the north, there is a third quadrangle: the 
Chinese City with its narrow streets and 
tiny shops and with all its noise and haste 
and joyful life. Cutting through all these 
squares and dividing each of them into 
two equal parts, there runs the great im- 
perial axis, the invisible spine of this 
strange symmetrical city. It runs right 
through the ancient bell tower and the drum 
tower and the old pagoda on top of 
‘Coal Hill; and through the Forbidden City 
below, splitting the imperial throne into 
halves; finally in the extreme south of 
Peiping, it reaches the pointed blue roof 


By ERNEST O. HAUSER 


of the Temple of Heaven. It is the great 
Imperial Way, and the Emperor used to 
leave his throne and move along this high- 
way down to the Temple of Heaven, once 
a year, to say his imperial prayer. 

And as it grows darker and there is 
some very distant string music in the air, 
and the branches of the willow trees do 
not move and the lotus flowers sleep on the 
moat outside the Forbidden City, you com- 
prehend the great mystery and the great 
calm that is China. 


* *K KF 


They were full of controversy though, 
those peaceful evenings. For there were 
Chinese friends with me, and they very 
stubbornly objected to my sentimentality. 
Not that they were unable to appreciate 
the beauty that lingers around the golden 
roofs; nor had they forgotten the glory 
that was Peiping, the imperial. What they 
objected to was the approach. They re- 
sented it—as deeply as Italians resent the 
satisfaction of travelers who spend their 
days strolling around in the ruins of the 
Caracalla Thermes. Seen from the van- 
tage point of young China, the romantic 
paraphernalia of a glorious past, with all 
its glamorous temples, with its tender 
paintings and its shy poems, this whole 
tradition is merely a setting. It is the 
background that serves to make the 
achievements of the present generation 
more beautiful and more impressive. 

This situation is complex and confusing 
to a foreigner who ordinarly (or usually) 
thinks of China in terms of Li Po and Con- 
fucius. And the attempt to make up for the 
mistaken and impolite approach by an ana- 
lysis of modern China is not an easy task. 
For while it is rather simple to understand 


The Lama Temple, or Palace of Concord 

and Harmony, at Peiping is one of the 

finest Buddhist sanctuaries in China. Origi- 

nally a palace, it was converted into a temple 
by the Emperor Ch’ien Lung in 1745. 


individual elements, such as the policies of 
the Kuomintang, the Nanking Government, 
the radical students and the Communist 
armies, it remains nearly impossible to 
grasp the synthesis which is China 1937. 
It has well been said that China is too 
vast a country to be ruled from a single 
center. And yet it has been done for mil- 


enniums, and it is done at present. Between 
the two periods, however, the period of 
Heavenly Emperors and the period of 
Chiang Kai-shek, there was a gap. And 
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iece: Modern advertising bill- 
are conspicuous symbols of 5 
in the larger Chinese cities. 
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ONE OF THE FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


lt is estimated that the Chinese people comprise one-fifth of the population of the world, 

and their present struggle for unity and independence is one of the most significant events of 

the twentieth century. For thousands of years until the collapse of the empire, China’s vast 

dominions formed a political whole. And now, after the defeats, the chaos and the internal 
conflicts of the last two decades, a strong new nation is emerging. 


during these two decades, present-day 
China was in the making. When the empire 
collapsed in 1911, there was no ready-made 
substitute to fill the place of the Dragon 
Throne. Sun Yat-sen, the “father” of the 
Chinese Republic, ad learned too much 
and knew too little to run a country in- 
habited by four hundred million people. 

It was a young officer who conquered 
three provinces in three months, and who 
carried the banner of the revolution up to 
the banks of the Yangtse River. His name 
was Chiang Kai-shek; he was known to 
be independent and intelligent, and his su- 
periors thought of him as being rather dif- 
ficult. Very soon he did not have any su- 
periors, however. 

The early split between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the wishy-washy civilians around Sun 
Yat-sen became the fundamental fact out 
of which modern China was born. Chiang, 
it seems, from the beginning had a clear 
idea what the Chinese Republic should 
look like. And be got to work. Imbued 
with an ardent nationalism, the Generalis- 


simo set out to create a cosmic unity out’ 


of the chaos that was China during the 
nineteen twenties. He moved along two 
lines to reach the goal: China’s unification 
and its spiritual resurrection. In both fields, 
success was almost complete when the 
present war broke out; and this coincidence 
is not accidental. 

The Generalissimo’s task was that of a 


man who single-handed fights ten high- 
jackers with his back to the wall. The 
vast country had been plunged into a 
state of indescribable decay. Dozens of 
minor and major war lords held sway 
in remote areas. There were no ade- 
quate means of transportation. There 
was no money, and the national economy, 
whose backbone is agriculture, was 
shaken to its foundations. The wealthy 
and well organized south, under the rem- 
nants of Sun Yat-sen’s government, re- 
mained in aloofness. Communist armies 
-were roving within, and Japan was 
threatening from the other side of the 
narrow sea, waiting for a chance to at- 
tack. Despair and demoralization had 
taken hold of the masses which were 
tired of quarreling war lords and feudal 
exploitation. 

It was evident at the very outset that 
a simultaneous struggle against the dis- 
ruptive forces was humanly impossible. 
Chiang Kai-shek chose the path of in- 
dividual campaigns and of slow, grad- 
ual reconstruction. As soon as a small 
but well equipped and reliable army was 
at his disposal, he concentrated his efforts 
in one direction. And while he failed 
in some of his politics, as he was bound 
to, he reached the first stations along 
the road to China’s unification in a sur- 
prisingly short period. 

Money is a necessary condition for 
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MOTOR BUS: AND RICKSHAW 


In Shanghai the foreigner often gets a false 
impression as to the speed with which China 
is being modernized. 


Pacific Press Service 

The struggle against plagues and epidemics is 

one of the most vital tasks of modern China. 

These youngsters are undergoing the novel 
experience of vaccination. 
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HIKERS 


The modern Chinese woman has broken com 
pletely with the traditions of the past. Many 
girls are enthusiastic about sports of all kinds. 


The procession above inaugurated the opening 

of a modern suburban development near Shang- 

hai. Below is the mausoleum erected at Nan- 
king for Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
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THE PUBLIC LETTER WRITER 


In a land where only a small percentage of the people can read or write the public letter 


writer performs an indispensable service. 
most difficult tasks for years to come. 


The elimination of illiteracy will be one of China’s 
The numerous dialects throughout China present a 


particularly complex problem and a common written and spoken language for the whole 
nation must be adopted. 


military and political success in China 
as elsewhere. Chiang divorced his first 
wife and married Mei-ling Soong. 
Through this marriage, he became a 
member of the Soong clan, the wealthy 
and influential family that rules China— 
behind the scenes. Mei-ling’s eldest sis- 
ter was married to H. H. Kung, banker 
and financier, China’s present Minister 
of Finance. Mei-ling’s second sister was 
married to Sun Yat-sen. And Mei-ling’s 
brother T. V. Soong, the Harvard grad- 
uate, was Sun Yat-sen’s powerful finan- 
cial assistant. There was no better way 
to gain the support of China’s most 
powerful clique than this marriage. It 
meant to Chiang Kai-shek what marry- 
ing Marie Louise had meant to the first 
Napoleon. 

The Soongs raised the millions for 
Chiang’s army, and he threw his army 
against the forces of disruption. It is 
true, he never gained a decisive victory 
over the Communist armies. But he suc- 
ceeded in cornering and paralyzing them 
and he finally chased them out of central 
China, thus establishing Nanking’s au- 
thority over the vast regions along the 
upper Yangtse. He subdued war lords 
and bandits. And he ignored the 
Japanese. 

This latter policy has exposed the 
Generalissimo to very serious criticism 
on the part of young radicals who wanted 


to put an end to China’s humiliation. Among 
them was General Tsai, leader of the fa- 
mous Nineteenth Route Army which re- 
pelled the Japanese in the Shanghai War 
of 1932. To have weathered the storm 
of those criticisms and to have resisted 
the temptation of an open confliet through 
all these years is one of the finest accom- 
plishments of Chiang. For China was not 
ready to fight before it was united, and 
Chiang was soldier enough to do the first 
step before the second. 

The army was seasoned and _ well 
equipped; finances were put on a sound 
basis; a new constitution was prepared; 
and Nanking’s authority was firmly es- 
tablished in a vast area. Yet this area 
was not all of China. For there remained, 
in the two large and rich southern proy- 
inces, an independent government. Although 
both Nanking and Canton were affiliated 
with the Kuomintang, Sun Yat-sen’s na- 
tional party, and although there was no 
fundamental difference in political princi- 
ples, all negotiations were futile. Here 
was the strongest handicap for China’s uni- 
fication, and Chiang Kai-shek clearly recog- 
nized the vital importance of a settlement. 
There was a time in 1936, it seems, when 
friction had reached a boiling point and 
when both Chinese Governments were pre- 
pared to fight. But the mere threat of 
a civil war the outcome of which was not 
too doubtful induced the Cantonese to give 


in. When Chiang put his soldiers on the 
newly built Hankow-Canton railway with 
orders to invade Canton’s sovereign terri- 
tory, the war was already over. Since then, 
there is only one government in China. A 
rather alarming situation—as seen from 
Tokyo. 

This process of territorial unification 
would have been of little value, however, 
without a spiritual revival of the Chinese 
masses. For China, after all, does not con- 
sist of war lords and generals. There were 
four hundred million bewildered and de- 
moralized people. Ancient forms and tra- 
ditions had been lost in the turmoil of the 
revolution. Under the impact of indus- 
trialization and Western ideas, an increas- 
ing part of the population had become dis- 
satished with the traditional outlook. As 
soon as this outlook was discarded, how- 
ever, there was nothing to take its place. 
Chiang recognized the spiritual and intel- 
lectual quandary which was bound to take 
hold of the most promising part of the 
Chinese people. And he found something 
positive to fill the gap. 

The New Life Movement was in- 
augurated at Nanchang, capital of 
Kiangsi Province, in the spring of 
1934. In a most spectacular mass 
meeting, the Generalissimo explained 
to a hundred thousand people drawn 
from all social strata the aims of the 
new movement which he himself con- 
siders the most vital part of his re- 
construction program. Calling for 
spiritual rejuvenescence on a nation- 


THE MARBLE BRIDGE 


For nearly three centuries Peking—now 
Peiping—was the capital of a mighty em- 
pire and the center of one of the world’s 
greatest civilizations. At the right is the 
marble bridge, one among scores of 
beautiful records of Peiping’s brilliant 
past. Below is a group of Buddhist 
priests at Peiping’s Lama Temple. 
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wide basis, the New Life Movement 
is based on the practice of four ancient 
virtues: Li, JI, Lien, and Chih— 
Courtesy, Service, Honor and Respect 
for the rights of others. While these 
slogans appear to be rather general 
and meaningless to the foreigner un- 
familiar with Chinese psychology, they 
carry a deep meaning to those Chinese 
who were caught between barren tra- 
ditions and “modern” ideas. 

The movement meant a way out of 
political indifference. By teaching the 
masses to take an interest in the wel- 
fare of people outside their own fam- 
ily-clan—a revolution in the methods 
of strictly Chinese thinking!the 
foundations for a revitalized China 
were laid. Public health campaigns and 
attacks against illiteracy which were 
launched simultaneously have condi- 
tioned the atmosphere in which spirit- 
ual rejuvenescence can develop. New 
Life replaces laziness and indiffer- 
ence by industry and energy. It ap- 
peals to all classes and to every age; 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


As president of the National Government 
and Generalissimo of its army, Chiang Kai- 
shek has been the most powerful figure in 
China for the last decade. He began his 
career as secretary to Sun Yat-sen and 
studied military strategy in Russia. 
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OLYMPIC CONTESTANTS 
The striking progress which China _ has 
made in athletics in recent years is largely 
due to the influence of American schools 
and colleges. The swimmer, Miss Yang 
Shou Chung (at the back), competed in-'the 
last Olvmpiad. 


it rallies the peasant, the student, the 
merchant and the soldier behind the 
banners of a new and better China. 

Without any “Fascist” regimenta- 
tion, the New Life Plan influences 
even the less conspicuous fields of 
everyday life; smoking and spitting in 
public, gambling and rude manners 
are slowly being stamped out. Bribery 
is severely punished, and opium, the 
great national vice, is being success- 
fully subdued. The movement has 
spread with surprising rapidity all 
over the country, and out of demorali- 
zation, despair and disease, the Chinese 
masses are slowly being lifted to the 
standards of a healthy and industrious 
nation. 

Thus, the New Life Movement has 
become the great spiritual corollary of 
China’s territorial unification. Both 
developments have been going hand in 
hand, and it might be said that either 
one has played an equally important 
part in the process of China’s resur- 
rection which is so intimately linked 


up with the personality of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. In propagating the four 
basic virtues which strongly recall the 
teachings of ancient philosophers, he pre- 
sented an easy and comfortable transition. 
And soon the results of China’s New Deal 
were noticeable in the remotest parts of 
the vast country. Schools and hospitals 
were founded, people went out to teach 
and more people went out to learn. By 
means of a very efficient relay system, 
youngsters who just have grasped the first 
few strokes of some basic Chinese charac- 
ters go home and teach their parents or 
even their grandparents the very thing they 
have learned a few hours ago. Stadiums 
are being set up, and a young generation 
of Chinese athletes is rising on hundreds 
of small and big campuses. Girls whose 
mothers were crippled by the nonsensical 
custom of footbinding, practice long 
jump and archery. Typewriters rattle in 
lofty offices, and village people get their 
first vaccinations. The New Deal was well 
under way—when the first Japanese shells 
exploded, plunging four hundred million 
industrious and eager people back 
into darkness and confusion. 

The only factor, it seems, which 
was still standing in the way of 
Chinese unity early in 1937 were the 
Communist armies. After Chiang’s 
soldiers had chased them out of their 
hiding places along the upper Yangtse, 
they had taken to the road, and 
one of the most spectacular treks in 

(Continued on page 50) 


THE SUMMER PALACE 


At the present time there is a special 
irony in the fact that the old Empress 
Dowager lavished money which was to 
build a modern navy for China on the 
beautiful Summer Palace near Peiping. 
At the left is one of the staircases; below 
is the marble bridge that spans the lake 
in the palace grounds. 
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Large gilded pretzels surmounted by a crown 


In times gone by this house served as an inn. 
hang before the Copenhagen bakery shops. 


The elephant was formerly the symbol of 
the hostelry. 


COPENHAGEN BELIEVES IN SIGNS 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 


With photographs by the author 


The significance of the large cluster of grapes is obvious. This symbol of good cheer dates 
from antiquity. 


A knee-length boot is of course the ti 
symbol of the cobbler. 


IN the old days every tradesman had a 
symbol, or sign, which he hung before his 
shop to indicate the nature of his business. 
When few people could read or write, 
such symbols were indispensable. As edu- 
cation spread, their necessity gradually 
grew less and when the system of num- 
bering houses was established they no 
longer served their once essential purpose. 
Their original value gone for good, signs 
nevertheless lingered on; not by virtue 
of their usefulness but rather as a feature 
of adornment. 

Shop signs have a long and interesting 
history. In the cities of the East all trades 
were confined to certain streets or certain 
rows in bazaars. Pipe-dealers, jewelers, 
traders in drugs had their own pet quar- 
ters where they sat in open stalls smoking, 
or sipping sweet, black coffee. Business 
was segregated and shop signs were un- 
necessary. With the ancient Egyptians 
things were much the same; the goods ex- 
posed for sale were sufficient unto them- 
selves. Occasionally, however, certain 
trade inscriptions were added, which 
would make it appear the Egyptians were 
the first to employ the shop sign as we 
know it. The Romans, in turn, developed 
the idea further and, as in the case of 
medieval towns, many of their streets de- 
rived their names from the emblems hung 
before shops. The Ursi Pileati, or the 
Street of the Bear with its Hat On, is, 
for example, one of several examples of 
this custom. The celebrated bush, to in- 
dicate a tavern, from which comes the ex- 
pression “A good wine needs no bush” 
dates too from Roman days. What is 
more, the Roman artisan had his tools 
as the emblem of his house; indeed we 
even find them carved upon their tombs. 
A grave-digger rated a pick-axe and lamp; 
a doctor a cupping-glass; a baker, a mill- 
stone and ears of corn; a carpenter, a saw 
and chisel. Plays upon words were also 
made and thus the grave of Dracontius 
boasted a dragon, Umbricius a tree, Her- 
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That milk and butter are for sale is indicated 
yy a replica of the old-fashioned dairyman’s 


butter keg. 


bacia two baskets of herbs and Porcula - 


a pig. 

In the Middle Ages, along with the 
simplest signs, crests and coats of arms 
were often added. These, in time, would 
make their appearance above the doors of 
shops. For noble houses in those days 
were sometimes used as inns and the fam- 
ily arms which hung before the entrance 
came to be adopted as a symbol. But little 
being known of heraldry by the populace, 
a lion gules was called the Red Lion and 
tavern-keepers began hanging out red lions 
to show that there was— 

“Good entertainment for all that passes,— 
Horses, mares, men, and asses;” 

Certain objects, typical of the trade it- 
self, in most instances sufficed; a knife for 
the cutler, a hand for the glover, a horse- 
shoe for the blacksmith, a bunch of grapes 
for the vintner, As luxury increased, how- 
ever, something more was required. Ani- 
mals, from the mouse to the elephant, from 
the ant to the ostrich, in -due~ course. ar- 
rived, not to forget an unlimited wealth 
of flora designed to fetch the patron. Por- 
traits of famous men and women, land- 
scapes and battle scenes followed, while 
those who could advertised their names by 
‘means of a pun or rebus. An apple and 
funnel signified Appleton, while a pair of 
jugs stood for Potts; a bottle and rabbit 
were Harebottle, and two roosters sym- 
bolized Cox. 


Shop signs, in the train of events, fell 
into the field of heirlooms and descended, 
in those days of continuity, directly from 
father to son. The grocer, the baker, the 
candlestick maker, all boasted the emblem 
of his parent. Re-gilding or a certain touch- 
' ing up of course was done but from gen- 
eration to generation the selfsame sign did 
duty. In England, as early as the four- 
teenth century, laws compelled publicans to 
exhibit signs and we learn of a taverner 
in 1393 being prosecuted for failing to do 
so. In France some centuries later, however, 


One of the strangest merchant signs is the sugar 
cone. At one time sugar was sold in this form. 


the law did away with a great many signs, 
owing, it seems, to their projection into 
the narrow streets. What was more, not 
very long after, London followed suit. 
Today, Berlin, Stockholm, Amsterdam 
and Paris all boast a few of these tra- 
ditional symbols of trade, yet 1 know of 
no town containing half so many as Copen- 
hagen. Wherever you may chance to gaze 
one greets you. You will find them off the 
Raadhusplads, with its tall Clock Tower 
that booms the Watchmen’s Song and in 
the immaculate Strag with its endless 
stream of shoppers. You will find them 
on the Bordegade and along the cobbled 
lanes that line the harbor. Indeed to dis- 
cover a street without a sign, I assure you, 
is no simple task. What’s more, the ma- 
jority date back a good many years. Thus 
you will note the ancient bunch of grapes 
(still the sign of the wine-house or dealer 
in bottled cheer), the locksmith’s key 
(which is always huge and frequently set 
in a deftly wrought oval of iron), the 
golden hand of the glover, and cobbler’s 
knee-length boot. A rare and old-time mer- 
chant’s sign still found in the Danish cap- 
ital is the sugar-loaf—a white or gilded 
cone—which decorates the Sugar House in 
Adelgade. Sugar loaves were the grocer’s 
symbol when sugar was sold in this form 
and was broken into small cubes afterward. 
Tobacco rolls, dating from the seventeenth 
century (when tobacco was rolled into 
carrot forms and the end of it rasped for 
snuff) hang over tobacconists’ doors, while 
the carven pates of cows or bulls designate 
the local butcher. There are numerous 
barber’s shaving dishes, but never, strange 
to say, the barber’s pole. Scarcely less 
(Continued on page 50) 


In the four pictures at the right are 

characteristic Copenhagen street signs 

indicating the watchmaker’s shop, the 

tobacconist, the butcher and the glover. 

The three tobacco rolls date from the 

seventeenth century when tobacco was 
sold in this form. 
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Originally founded by the Rappites in 1814, New Harmony was later taken over by the Scottish social reformer Robert Owen. Though 
Owen’s experiment in Utopian socialism failed, New Harmony became the home of a number of distinguished American thinkers and 
scientists. 


AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNISM 


by ROSS F. LOCKRIDGE 


THE little town of New Harmony, situ- 
ated on one of the loveliest bends of the 
the southern Wabash, has long attracted 
travelers. As a result of the interest in New 
Harmony the State of Indiana has ap- 
pointed a commission to undertake its 
restoration as an important historic shrine 
of the Middle West. 

A little more than one hundred years ago, 
this modest town, springing suddenly into 
life in the midst of an unreclaimed wilder- 
ness, was the stage for two experiments in 


movement. Today in its romantic setting 
by the broad and tranquil Wabash, New 
Harmony retains many of its old buildings, 
its parks and cemeteries, and its streets 
shaded with the Trees of Golden Rain. 

In June of 1814, two years before In- 
diana became a state, a flotilla of ponder- 
ous flatboats brought up the Wabash to the 
site of New Harmony a band of German 
peasant folk—the vanguard of a religious 


Father George Rapp, the founder of the 
religious colony on the Wabash which 
later became New Harmony, was an 
emigrant from Germany. He founded his 


human betterment—two early and in some 
ways eminently successful attempts at com- 
munal living. Later New Harmony became fe E 1 
a Mecca for scientists and educators and comeuniane ee ence. maltaeon 
still later a birthplace of the woman’s club 1824. 
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colony that had come from Wirttemberg, 
Germany, in 1803, under the leadership of 
Father George Rapp to seek in America a 
retreat for undistracted worship of their 
God. The Rappites had settled first in But- 
ler County, Pennsylvania, twenty-five miles 
from Pittsburgh and twelve miles from the 
Ohio, where by their incredible industry 
they prospered greatly. In 1814, however, 
seeking a warmer clime on a navigable 
stream in a wilderness where their industry 
might find a new field, a band of one hun- 
dred Rappites, all men, came as a vanguard 
of the colony to the lower Wabash in In- 
diana, For ten years, from 1814 to 1824, 
the Rappites lived and prospered in Indiana, 
presenting to history an exhibit of com- 
munal living probably never surpassed for 
harmonious fellowship and material gain. 
The community was properly “The Har- 
monie Society”, or “George Rapp and 
Associates.” 

The secret of the success made by the 
Rappites in their communal venture resides 
in the peculiar religious belief that they 
put into practice under the patriarchal 
domination of old Father Rapp. 


Perhaps the most striking tenet of the 
Rappite faith was its doctrine of sex equal- 
ity and the necessity for a celibate life for 
those who would attain pure godliness. That 
the Rappites observed this tenet of their 
creed with rare fidelity is strikingly affirmed 
by the historic fact that during their ten 
year occupation of Harmonie on the Wa- 
bash, they left no single record of a mar- 
riage or a birth. In this difficult observance, 
they were sustained by their conviction that 
the millennium was near at hand—the final 


ROBERT DALE OWEN 


The son of Robert Owen has been called 
Indiana’s most distinguished citizen. In 
addition to his achievements as journalist, 
statesman and diplomat, he was largely re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. 


dissolution of the earth. So unshakable was 
Father Rapp’s conviction that within his 
own lifetime the millennium would come 
that in 1847, when at the age of ninety he 
lay at the point of death in Pennsylvania, 
he mustered enough strength to whisper, 
“Tf I did not know that the dear Lord 
meant I should present you all to him, I 
should think my last moment has come.” 
In the practical sphere, the Rappites were 
distinguished by an indefatigable industry. 
The little town of Harmonie on the Wabash 


From an old ; 


Few more idyllic places in America could 

be found than the lower reaches of the 

Wabash where Robert Owen founded New 

Harmony. The story of his New Moral 

World is one of the most interesting rec- 

ords of social experimentation in the nine- 
teenth century. 


was a hive of busy and profitable labors 
supervised by Father Rapp and his able 
assistant, Frederick Rapp, his adopted son. 
When within the year following the coming 
of the vanguard of one hundred men, the 
remainder of the Rappite colony, approxi- 
mately eight hundred, including many wom- 
en and children, arrived at Harmonie on 
the Wabash, they found that the unpruned 
wilderness had been transformed already 
into the beginning of a land of ordered 
fruitfulness by the industrious vanguard. 

Although the Rappites believed that the 
millennium was close at hand to undo all 
the frail manifestations of man’s work, they 
built as if for eternity. They felled the 
choicest trees and constructed with brick 
and seasoned hardwood beams houses that 
have withstood the ravages of weather and 
decay to this day. 

Father Rapp, who was something of a 
mystic, was three times visited in dreams 
by the vision of a church. This holy taber- 
nacle he caused to be erected in the wilder- 
ness even as he beheld it in his dreams. 
The church was designed in the proportion 
of a Maltese cross. The walls were of fire- 
hard brick, lofty and majestic. Within this 
wilderness temple, one paced through long 
resounding aisles between columns of 
smoothest wood. In 1874 this church was 
torn down to make room for a school build- 
ing in whose construction many of the 
materials of the older building were em- 
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From an old print 


FRANCES WRIGHT 


Frances Wright, pioneer champion of 
women’s rights, helped Robert Owen frame 
the Constitution of New Harmony and with 
Robert Dale Owen was instrumental in 
securing provisions in the law of Indiana 
which were greatly beneficial to women. 


ployed. Above the schoolhouse door was 
set the stone that stood above the main door 
of the Rappite church on which Frederick 
Rapp, who possessed rare architectural 
genius, carved a wondrous rose and the 
inscription, Micah IV, 8. Translated, this 
reads: 

“Unto thee shall come a golden rose, the 


first dominion.” ‘This was interpreted to 
suggest the coming of the millennium. 

Shortly after the Rappites founded Har- 
monie on the Wabash, they agreed to de- 
stroy all records-of private property. All 
personal wealth was transferred to the com- 
mon treasury, presided over by Father 
Rapp and the spiritual ministers appointed 
by the colony. 

The Memorial Commission contemplates 
the enshrinement by the State of Indiana 
of several picturesque reminders of the 
Rappite life left in New Harmony today. 
Among these is the gaunt and rambling 
structure, mute memorial to the Rappites’ 
cheerful observance of the celibate life, old 
Community House Number Two, which 
served as a dormitory for men. On the 
outside of the house, there is a Sun Dial 
quaintly contrived by Rappite ingenuity to 
mark the passing hours as they brought on 
apace the anticipated millennium. 

Staunchest monument of the Rappite oc- 
cupancy of New Harmony left standing 
today is the old fortress. This building pre- 
serves grim evidence of its purpose, for the 
clambering ivy vine upon its sides cannot 
conceal the slits built to serve as embrasures 
through which firearms might be trained 
on a marauding enemy. Since the peace- 
loving Rappites were never called upon to 
defend by force of arms their little town 
of Harmonie, this formidable stone guard- 
ian of their security served for the most 
part in the useful capacity of granary and 
general storehouse. 

Another Rappite building that has with- 
stood the mutations of time is the Tavern, 
used still today as a hostelry. A Rappite 


THE OLD FORT 


The staunchest monument to the days of the Rappites is the old fortress built to protect 
the colony. Its heavy walls are seen in the background of this picture; in the foreground 
is the home of Father Rapp. 


m an old drawing 


From an old painting 


ROBERT OWEN 


Until his death in 1858 at the age of 
eighty-two, Robert Owen devoted himself 
energetically to factory reform, education 
and trade unionism. His experiments at New 
Lanark, his model factory town, influenced 
thinkers all over Europe and became a 
place of pilgrimage for social reformers, 
statesman and even royalty. 


building known as Community House Num- 
ber Four became during the Owenite regime 
an Opera House and today serves in the 
prosaic role of a garage. 

Many Rappite private dwellings house 
today, as they did in Rappite times, mem- 
bers of the community. Among these, per- 
haps the most interesting are the Schnee 
House and the Old Fauntleroy Home. 

The residence of Father George Rapp 
was destroyed by fire in 1844 and was re- 
placed by a spacious structure fronted by 
a stately colonnade, known today as the 
Rapp-Maclure Mansion. In the yard of this 
home may be seen the celebrated Footprint 
Rock. A legend, for which there is no 
historical authority, asserts that during one 
of his mystic trances Father Rapp was 


Many relics of Rappite days are preserved 
at New Harmony. This wagon was made 
there in 1823. 


ROBERT OWEN’S PLAN FOR A MODEL 
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VILLAGE 


In his scheme for the reorganization of society Robert Owen proposed the establishment of communities of from five hundred to three thousand 


people. 


These communities were to possess the best machinery but they were to be mainly agricultural and, as far as possible, self-contained. As 


the communities increased in number “unions of them federatively united shall be formed in circles of ten, hundreds and thousands,” eventualiy 


embracing the world in a common interest. 


Each community was to live in a large building in the form of a square with public kitchen and 


messroom and each family was to have its private apartments. 


dazzled by the sudden apparition of the 
Angel Gabriel, who left in this rock the 
clear imprint of his feet. 

Besides the Old Fauntleroy Home there 
is a spacious plot of ground where the 
grasses are long, waving gently in the win- 
nowing winds. Surrounding this quiet 
ground is a strong brick wall that the ivy 
and the moss have fretted with their rooty 
traceries. The bricks of this wall were tak- 
en from the Rappite church. One would 
never suspect on gazing over this green and 
moundless sward that beneath one corner 
of it are sleeping two hundred and thirty 
of the Rappite dead. It was the Rappite 
faith that God had no need of epitaph to 
hail the blessed to his throne. With sur- 
passing confidence, these mystic folk in- 
terred their dead in wooden coffins with no 
mound or marking of memorial stone. 

This little town on the Wabash was in- 
deed a scene of busy harmony in Rappite 
days. The ragged hills were transformed 
into a fair demesne of well-pruned orchard 
trees. The plump Septembral grapes hung 
heavy among the leaves of the far-flung 
vineyards. In the Rappite sheep enclosures 
were over eight hundred fine merino sheep. 
An ancient map reveals the location of a 
Rappite “goose pasture.” 

Each day during harvest time, in the 
early dawn these sturdy folk would go into 
the fields to work, seven-hundred strong. 
The women were as skilled in wielding the 
shiny sickles as were the men. And while 


the workers were cutting the golden grain 
in unison, it was the habit of Father Rapp 
to stand upon a commanding hill, from 
which he shouted words of cheer and ex- 
hortation to his flock, magnifying his voice 


to a deep, sonorous boom through the 

agency of a great trumpet, now in the New 

Harmony Library and Museum. While the 

people worked, they were regaled by a band 
(Continued on page 42) 


THE RAPPITE CHURCH 


The holy tabernacle Father Rapp erected in the wilderness was built in the form of a Maltese 
This photograph of the church was taken shortly before its destruction in 1874. 


cross. 
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From a painting by Stevan Doehkanos, Courtesy 


ESCAPADE IN THE 
AMERICAN TROPICS 


by HILLARY RECK 


WOU'VE read it in books, and seen it in 
movies, so you know exactly what to expect 
of colonial life in the tropics. You know 
there will be brown-faced sugar barons in 
white linens and sun helmets, and dancing 
on palm-shadowed terraces with surf knock- 
ing at the wall, and long hours over Scotch 
and soda with the sun filtering onto the 
floppy brims of ladies’ hats. 

You know all that so you decide to dash 
down to the Caribbean and see how Ameri- 
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cans do it, have a first hand taste of Ameri- 
can colonial life in your own tropical 
possessions. And without sighting land you 
steam past Cuba and Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo until in the blue-grey hours of the 
fifth morning you slide into the harbor of a 
sleeping, red-roofed Virgin Islands village 
which recently renamed itself Charlotte 
Amalie (for an ancient, dashing consort to 
King Christian V of Denmark.) 

As you are whisked past heavily shut- 


The native shops of the Virgin Islanders 
display their wares within the arches of 
thickly walled doorways. 


tered houses you peer anxiously for uni- 
forms and braid, but a.donkey clicks around 
the corner bearing a sleepy-eyed native 
youth, and a woman in_billowy skirt ambles 
past carrying a day’s provisions in the 
large, flat basket on her head. After all, it’s 
a touch early in the day for colonial life 
at its best, and you tell yourself the colon- 
ists perhaps are shaving yesterday’s whisk- 
ers from their determined chins, while the 
slaves surely must be dusting off the 
master’s sun helmet. 

So you take your pick of several rather 
fascinating small hotels. You choose the 
one built around the alleged stone watch- 
tower of Bluebeard, that famed legendary 
wife-killer, high on a hill overlooking the 
town and harbor. 

You choose this spot because you don’t 
want to miss any of the colonial pomp and 
ceremony that might unfold itself in the 
village below. Your luggage is no sooner 
settled than an ambling woman (they all 
amble) in billowy skirt (they all billow) 
appears with coffee, and an English lingo 
so strange you’re sure you’ve landed in 
Denmark. 

Breakfast on the stone terrace later is the 
sort of thing you expect in the Mediter- 
ranean. Blue and green everywhere, with 
touches of red which are the housetops, and 
everywhere the vivid yellow of the cedar 
tree flower against the aquamarine of the 
Caribbean harbor. You order a second and 
then a third cup of, coffee and prop your 
feet on the stone wall and through the haze 
of your cigarette watch life slowly meander 
by, in the town far below, on its bare, 
brown feet or astride its soft, grey donkey. 

The past possesses you. You almost ex- 
pect to see the lean form of a Civil War 
blockade runner creep to the harbor mouth 
and go racing the seas for Charleston or 
Savannah. But a dot appears over the 
white, puffed cloud above the mountain 
peak and softly, without effort, develops 
shape. The sun’s rays pull silver wings 
from it, and its shadows zigzag over the 
town. It lowers slowly and eases onto the 
blue water of the harbor and becomes the 
clipper plane en route to South America. 
Then you know the new, strange world is 
connected with the old. It brings you to 
your senses and you find there are phone 
calls and engraved cards inviting you to 
enter into the gayety of colonial life in the 
Virgin Islands. 

There are few public entertainments and 
social life is very personal. Fortunately for 
your state of mind, most of the invitations 
are aimed at the latter end of the day, leav- 
ing you to do the town, enjoy the beaches, 
and drink the swizzles at your own pace. 
Your fear of undue activity was ground- 
less. for in the Virgin Islands events unfold 


The town of Charlotte Amalie was named 

for the consort of King Christian V who 

ruled Denmark when Danish adventurers 
claimed the Virgin Islands in 1666. 


themselves as quietly as a book’s pages. 

So you head for the village, down the 
winding road until an unpretentious street 
sign says you're on Dronningens Gade. It’s 
Danish chatter for the main street, but 
there are no visible evidences ; no paunches, 
or big-business talk, or large cigars. Only 
a scattering of silent, unhurried natives 
padding about the corners, quiet and intent 
about their purchasing, pretending not to 
notice the stranger come among them. But 
if you watch closely, or turn quickly, you 
find large, dark eyes following with lazy 
curiosity. 

Through the arched doorways of thickly- 
walled shops you glimpse the tumbled 
wares. None of them are shown in display 
windows, for Virgin Islanders are hur- 
ricane-wise. They know that once every so 
many moons a great wind will come whip- 
ping over the Caribbean heading for the 
Florida coast, and finding a loose boot, or 
keg of nails, or bolt of goods will fling it to 
the highest branch of a Flamboyant tree on 
the hill above the town. So they keep their 
goods well within the shop walls, setting 
out on the sidewalk only the choicest hat, 
or fishing line, or box of soap. Except one 
Danish merchant, and natives shake their 
heads sadly when they describe what will 
happen to that po’ gen’men’s goods when 
the next big blow descends. For a glitter- 
ing plate-glass window was ordered, all the 
way from the United States. And despite 
jeering and speculation, he set it into his 
ancient building. 

Commerce on Dronningens Gade, and 
throughout the little town, proceeds without 
benefit of neon lights or blazing advertis- 
ing. Blackboard signs, crudely chalked, tell 
you when anything new and rare has Just 
Arrived By Latest Boat. Thus, the shop 
which handles ironmongery, porcelain, 
liquors, carriage harness, etc., etc., will an- 
nounce by blackboard medium that a Com- 
plete Lot Of Most-Up-To-Date-Women’s 
Dresses Has Just Arrived, and come in and 
take your pick. 

And the merchant who keeps A Large 
Assortment of English, Danish, French, 
and American Dry Goods On Hand, with 
Specialties in shoes, corsets, paints, oils, 
. varnishes, toilet articles, cigars, etc., etc., will 
inform you by his blackboard system that 
A Shipment of Government House Rum 
Has Just Arrived From St. Croix and come 
in and have a drink. 

The cheerful sign of another merchant 
will more than put you at ease, for his 
blackboard assures you that Prices Are Set 
To Suit The Hard Times We Are Pass- 
ing Through. The only strictly modern note 
in the downtown region (except the one 
plate glass window) says in careful letter- 
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ing, Lindbergh’s Pool Room and Light 
Lunch, and you remember that Lindy was 
a man who spanned an ocean single-handed. 

Swims and siestas finally pull you back 
to the Bluebeard Castle. And late in the 
afternoon when palms are waving long 
shadows over the dreaming village, you 
take yourself off to a rum swizzle party; 
to your first glimpse of American life in 
the colonies. 

The hush of late afternoon has blanketed 
the tropical island, and the hilltops above 
the town shimmer in lazy indifference. On 
one of them you find your host’s home, 
white, and red-roofed, looking down to sea. 

As you step to the shaded coolness with- 
in, a whirling pattern of swishing dimities 
and brown arms weaves gayly before you. 
It bows and sweeps and tilts glasses and 
from it the characters step forward. The 
Virgin Islands are at the crossroads of the 
Caribbean, and Charlotte Amalie, the largest 
town, is a gathering place for the great and 
near-great of the West Indies and the far 
corners of the earth. 

Sun-browned hands 


are extended in 


From a painting by Stanley Wood 


greeting and you find— 

A tall, young couple just over for a whirl 
from the isolation of Guano Island where 
they’re setting up a club for tired main- 
landers. They’re the only white couple on 
their island, they tell you, and they’re build- 
ing the club house and cottages with their 
own hands and a little native labor. They’ve 
already signed up some of the wealthy from 
the north and you remember some State De- 
partment diplomats in a mainland town 
called Washington who said they’d soon set 
off for the Guano Island retreat. You ask 
the two if they ever get lonely and their 
calm eyes study you over swizzle glasses 
and they tell you they’re living in heaven, 
and are kept busy, and have no time for 
loneliness. 


(Continued on page 44) 


The town of Charlotte Amalie straggles 

over three mountain spurs which rise above 

one of the finest harbors in the West 

Indies. The houses are painted buff, yellow, 

blue, gray or pink with red roofs in vivid 
contrast. 


From a painting by Robert Franklin Gates 


For the first time in their lives these natives of Western Ethiopia look upon that miracle of another world—the motor car. 


ABYSSINIA AFTER THE ITALIAN CONQUEST 


On May 5, 1936, General Badoglio, enter- 
ing Addis Ababa at the head of his “Iron 
Column” of 2,500 military trucks, raised 
the Italian flag over the “Little Ghebi,” 
the palace from which Emperor Haile 
Selassie had hastily departed. When, on 
May 9, Premier Mussolini solemnly pro- 
claimed at Rome the founding of a New 
Empire based on the annexation of Ethio- 
pia, it appeared that the final chapter had 
been written in the colorful history of 
Abyssinia, the last independent nation in 
Africa. 

The annals of the new Italian colony of 
Ethiopia, in the eighteen months which have 
followed, are being carefully guarded. 
Strict censorship has made it impractical for 
regular foreign correspondents to remain 
in Ethiopia to report Italy’s efforts to de- 
velop the conquered territory into an even- 
tually profitable colonial enterprise. Of- 
ficial communiqués from Rome and rumors 
originating in neighboring French and Brit- 
ish colonies have been usually so contradic- 
tory that the outside world has found some 
difficulty in estimating the positive results 
of the Italian occupation. 
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By ERNST WIESE 
With photographs by the author 


After four months of negotiations be- 
tween Vienna, Rome and Addis Ababa, per- 
mission to visit Ethiopia was accorded to me 
and to my companion, Baron Versbach- 
Hadamar, former Austrian Minister to 
Egypt. Using a motorcycle and sidecar for 
most of the land journey, since travel by 
regular automobile was considered inadvis- 
able, we toured the new colony from No- 
vember, 1936, to March, 1937, as the first 
foreign civilians to study the Italian re- 
gime. We drove south nine hundred miles 
from Massaua to Addis Ababa by way of 
Asmara and Dessye. Of the six hundred 
and fifty miles which wound through the 
Ethiopian highlands, all but about one hun- 
dred were unpaved. It was impossible to 
travel more than fifty miles a day, and when 
I reached the capital city after a fortnight’s 
struggle, I was easily persuaded to continue 
my tour west, south and east principally by 
airplane. 

Five months in Italy’s New Empire have 
convinced me that the vast colonial experi- 
ment now being tried in a territory larger 
than France and Italy combined has nothing 
in common with the process by which Brit- 


ish, French, Dutch and Belgian entre- 
preneurs opened up the African continent 
to European control in the late nineteenth 
century. In the past, the highway of im- 
perialism has been built gradually on a 
trail carved out in years of scouting by ex- 
plorers, traders and prospectors for raw 
materials who operated on their own ini- 
tiative, for personal gain. Such “rugged 
individualism” is to play little part in the 
development of Ethiopia. For the first time 
in modern history, the colonizing pioneer 
is not an independent adventurer, but a 
corporative State commanding soldier-labor- 
ers. 

Other Europeans, notably the British, 
have sought in Africa an opportunity for 
the investment of surplus capital. Fascist 
Italy, in an admittedly precarious fiscal 
condition when she embarked on the con- 
quest of Ethiopia, looks upon that region 
primarily as a field for the utilization of 
her surplus manpower. Hitherto, Europeans 
in Africa have been employed in an execu- 
tive capacity, directing cheaply-bought Ne- 
gro labor. But in the New Empire, the 
only one to be founded by a post-war dic- 


tatorship, more than 150,000 white men, the 
first to engage in manual labor under the 
African sun, are now building roads at 
higher wages than they would have earned 
had they been able to find work in Italy. 

In the mother-country, over six hundred 
thousand additional volunteers await orders 
to depart for Italian East Africa. It is not 
yet possible to predict when they will all 
get their places in the squads of road-build- 
ers and later their opportunity to cultivate 
the fertile lands in the Shoan plateaux 
which are to be allotted to them for per- 
manent collective settlement. For although 
my trip through Ethiopia has given me 
great respect for the energy and determina- 
tion with which the Italians have entered 
into the preliminary phases of their ambi- 
tious undertaking, it has also left me with 
a deeper comprehension of the difficulties 
which still stand in the way of rapid and 
profitable colonization. 

Two great tasks confronted Viceroy 
Graziani when he established his adminis- 
tration at Addis Ababa in the late spring 
of 1936: the pacification of ten million na- 
tives in the huge, uncharted territory of 
350,000 square miles claimed as Italian by 
right of conquest, and the construction of a 
system of roads which would insure the 
motor transport in all kinds of weather of 
a steady stream of troops, munitions and 
food from the Red Sea harbors of Mas- 
saua and Assab to Addis Ababa. The open- 
ing of an impregnable line of communica- 
tions in a hostile land through which wheels 
had never before moved would demand a 
decisive victory over the undefeated forces 
of the Ethiopian chieftains who were di- 
recting guerrilla warfare from forest hide- 
outs north, west and south of the capital. 
It would also mean the surmounting of 
even more formidable obstacles: the heavy 
rains that turn most of Ethiopia into a 
swamp from May to October, and the 
mountain ranges which guard the central 
plateaux with peaks 14,000 feet high and 
with precipitous crags that challenge high- 
way engineers as well as invading armies. 

If we consider the state of the country 
when the end of the heavy rains in Oc- 
tober, 1936, permitted Viceroy Graziani to 
pursue his program of road-building and 
pacification, the accomplishments of the 
first year of the Italian occupation are 
impressive. The trails used in the preced- 
ing winter and spring by the invading army, 
blasted through cliffs with hand-grenades 
instead of dynamite, dug with shovels in- 
stead of motor-plows, had become rivers 
of mud during the summer rains. Forty 
thousand Italian troops, together with five 
thousand officers and civil servants were 
marooned for five months on short rations 
in Addis Ababa while columns of motor 
trucks despatched from Massaua with food 
and supplies were held fast in the mud 
six hundred miles north of the city. The 
single-track narrow-gauge railway to Dji- 
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HIGHWAY OF EMPIRE 


The problem of highways and transportation is of basic importance to the Italian colonizers in 
Ethiopia. Save for the railroad from Djibuti to Addis Ababa there is no satisfactory communi- 
cation between the interior and the Red Sea. It is for this reason that every effort is being 
made to build a fine concrete road over the mountains from Massaua to the Ethiopian capital. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST MUD 


During the rainy season the heavy rain destroys hundreds of miles of roadways in Abyssinia. 
Sturdy asphalt roads adequate for all-year traffic are essential. Otherwise the huge motor 
lorries bog down in the mud and man power must be substituted for gasoline. In the picture 
below is a view of a typical village in northern Abyssinia. The simple circular huts of the natives 
are covered with thatched roofs. Beyond is one of the wide new highways built by the Italians. 


buti in French Somaliland, limited to bi- 
weekly trips to Addis Ababa, had proved 
itself wholly inadequate to transport freight. 
Held up by derailments due to flooded 
tracks, its wagons were often attacked and 
plundered by Ethiopian raiders. In the 
region two hundred miles south and east 
of Addis Ababa, a dozen coffee plantations, 
owned mainly by Belgians, Swiss and Ger- 
mans, had been reduced to ruins by natives 
in revolt against anything European. The 
remaining two-thirds of the former King- 
dom of Judah were still unaware of its 
new status as an Italian colony. 

I found more than forty settlements of 
khaki-uniformed Italian laborers already 
hard at work on the highway from Asmara 
to the capital when I drove south last 
November. They toiled ten and twelve 
hours a day including Sundays, with their 
guns stacked beside them for use against 
guerilla raids, and slept in tents or wooden 
shanties protected by sentries with machine- 
guns. 

Over the crude, unpaved highways, an 
endless stream of motor-trucks loaded with 
troops and supplies for the capital crawled 
past. Last autumn it took two weeks, to 
make the perilous journey from the Red 
Sea_ta Addis Ababa, at a cost of about 
13,000 lire for each truck-load of five tons. 
By spring, improved roads had reduced the 
dry-weather time for the trip to five days, 
and the monthly wages of truck-drivers 
from 10,000 to 3,000 lire. 

In spite of the almost superhuman zeal 
of the road-laborers, however, only one- 
quarter of the main highway to Addis 
Ababa could be paved with rain-resisting 
asphalt before the summer downpour be- 
gan in May, 1937. Although work on 
nearly 1800 miles of roads which are to 
connect the Red Sea port of Assab, through 


MOTOR CARAVAN 


Along the precipitous highway that climbs the mountainous barrier to 

Addis Ababa heavy convoys of motor trucks are constantly moving. Over 

routes of this kind most of the supplies of construction material for the 
work of the Italian colonizers must be carried. 


Dessye, with Gondar and Gimma in the ag- 
ricultural section near Lake Tana in the 
northwest, had progressed rapidly during 
the same period, in May more than 1,300 
miles were still to be paved. This autumn 
squads of workers must begin reconstruct- 
ing those portions which the heavy rains of 
summer have washed away. To give Ethi- 
opia the sturdy asphalt roads essential to all- 
year traffic will require an enormous annual 
expenditure of labor and material. A good 
beginning was made in the seven months of 
dry weather during 1936-1937, but the end 
is not in sight this year or next. 

Only Premier Mussolini and his more in- 
timate economic advisers are in a position 
to know exactly how much the Ethiopian 
experiment has already cost the Italian peo- 
ple. No accounts concerning the funds 
which have been devoted to the New Empire 
since its foundation have been rendered 
publicly by the Minister of Finance. While 
Italy’s ordinary budget deficit, for the 1937- 
38 fiscal year, is placed at about 3,173,- 
000,000 lire, the extraordinary budget def- 
icit, including expenditures in Ethiopia, is 
expected to reach over 4,000,000,000 lire in 
the same period. Of this vast sum (about 
two hundred million American dollars), the 
road-building program will require about 
one billion lire, and the development of ag- 
ricultural and mineral resources about two 
billion lire. The tax-payers of Italy will 
have to provide the necessary resources, 
since the enterprise has so far attracted no 
foreign capital, with the exception of fifty 
million reichsmarks invested by German 
bankers in the exploitation of gold mines in 
the Wollega district of Ethiopia. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
most of the money appropriated for invest- 
ment in Ethiopia by the Fascist regime 
never leaves Italy. This is especially true 


of the wages paid Italian workers now on 
East African soil. In the year ended June 
30, 1937, about one billion lire, the savings 
of over 150,000 men employed mainly in 
roadbuilding, were paid to their families in 
Italy. Since these families would have been 
destitute and would have required some 
form of public relief“had their chief male 
breadwinners remained unemployed, the 
Ethiopian budget, from one viewpoint, is 
merely an extension of the Fascist public 
works program to allay suffering due to the 
world depression. 

With the advent of weekly shiploads of 
Italian laborers by the thousand last au- 
tumn, the problem of housing and feeding 
them presented increasing difficulties. Has- 
tily constructed barracks turned Eritrean 
villages on the.read to Ethiopia into large 
towns almost overnight. As the workers 
moved further inland, to the housing prob- 
lem was added that of protection against 
attacks by brigands from the hinterland. 
Lumber as well as all other construction 
material down to the last nail had to be 
shipped from Europe. Portable metal bun- 
galows were set up for officers and engi- 
neers, but the majority of the soldier la- 
borers had to sleep in canvas tents even 
in high altitudes where the night tempera- 
ture often touched zero. 

Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that extensive plans for settling on 
the land more than fifty thousand ex-sol- 
diers and road-laborers who have served 
over a year in East Africa have been held 
in abeyance pending the completion of paved 
highways over which building materials and 
other supplies may be transported. The 
only Italians who have begun agricultural 
activities in the new colony are 2,500 veter- 
ans of the Ethiopian campaign established 
in experimental farms at Oletta, thirty miles 


ADDIS ABABA AFTER THE CONQUEST 


The former capital of the Lion of Judah, King of Kings, is now the 
administrative center of the new Italian regime. 


Mingling with the 


native populace are many members of the Italian expeditionary force 
whose grim and bloody task of pacification still centinues. 


YOUNG FASCISTS ON THE MARCH 


In Abyssinia, as in Italy, the Fascist conquerors realize the importance of winning the loyalty of the youth of the country. These youngsters in Addis 
Ababa are parading as members of a recently formed unit of a juvenile Fascist organization. 


from Addis Ababa, and at Harrar, near 
Diredawa. As soon as the projected roads 
are opened to traffic, large-scale production 
of coffee and cotton is to be undertaken by 
government-subsidized companies in the 


well-watered areas surrounding Lake Tana 
in the northwest and Lake Margherita in 
the south. 

Spreading north and east of the central 
Ethiopian plateau are wide plains especially 
important for raising cattle. The large herds 


THE LIFTLE GHEBI 


What was formerly the palace of Emperor Haile Selassie in Addis Ababa 
From here are directed 
the activities of the officers and civil servants and white Italian troops 


is now the headquarters of Viceroy Graziani. 


quartered in the city. 


of oxen, sheep, buffalo and zebu, estimated 
at 12,000,000 head before the Italo-Ethiop- 
ian conflict, were for the most part slaugh- 
tered as food for the Abyssinian armies. 
Disease has ravaged the remaining animals, 
and I never passed a field of cattle grazing 
on the plentiful vegetation without hearing 
overhead the flapping wings of vultures 
waiting to swoop down on victims of cow- 
pest as they died in their tracks. An inde- 
fatigable corps of Italian veterinaries were 


already at work inoculating herds against 
the decimating pestilence. To obtain the 
cooperation of a primitive people unaccus- 
tomed to taking the most rudimentary medi- 
cal precautions for their own ailments, not 
to mention those of their cattle, is a task 
which demands diplomacy as well as cour- 
age. If, in the next few years, science can 
triumph over ignorance and disease-breed- 
ing filth to give Ethiopia healthy cattle, Italy, 
(Continued on page 45) 


VICEROY GRAZIANI AND HIS AIDS 


efficiency. 


As the governor of Libya Marshal Graziani earned a reputation for 
This photograph of the Marshal talking with members 
of his staff was taken shortly before his assassination was attempted 


by natives on February 19, 1937. 


Oppiy enough it was invalids and not sportsmen who were large 
responsible for the popularity of winter holidays in the Alps. In 18¢ 
a German doctor proclaimed the therapeutic value of the Swiss clima 
in winter. Thereafter those who came in quest of health blazed th 
trail for those in search of recreation and the most exhilarating of spo 
—skiing, skating and bobsledding. One of the finest bobsled runs 

Europe is seen at the top of the opposite page. It winds dizzily do 

the mountainside on Les Avants above Montreux. In the picture above 
sextet of skiers is nearing the end of the run from the Hornberg in th 
Bernese Oberland. But life is not always strenuous in the Alpine resort 
After exercise you may take your choice between a siesta in the war 

midwinter sun or a cocktail at one of the popular ice bars. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDEN 


A SHEPHERD and a sailor can be 
counted, I’m sure, among the ancestors of 
most of us if we but check back far enough. 
A nomad of land, a nomad of sea, who 
have left the love of spaces and freedoms 
in our blood! Certainly there is everlasting 
fascination in the movement of waters, in 
the movement of flocks foaming over a 
plain at dawn with the fire of new day like 
glory in their fleece. 

“The hoof of sheep turns the land to 
gold.” So runs an old Bedouin proverb, 
and the Bedouins ought to know for, since 
time immemorial, all their wealth and, in- 
deed, their very lives have depended upon 
their flocks. Today, as in Biblical days and 
before, these proud, fierce people lead their 
sheep along the sparsely tufted outskirts of 
the Sahara and over the green hills of 
Judea. They lead, they do not drive in the 
manner of modern herders; and the goat, 
instead of the collie, is their ally. Several 
seasons ago | saw ten thousand dun-colored 
fleeces spread fanwise over a sandy North 
African plain: twelve black goats and a 
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by LUCY EMBURY 


shepherd allotted to every two hundred and 
forty sheep, with the whole group under 
the direction of a chief herder. A superb 
sight! Space; undulating animals; stately 
men whose cape-folds swung to their slow 
gait with a timeless air, swung as they’ve 
been swinging for thousands of years on 
the rim of the Sahara. 

The next winter I was lucky enough to 
watch clean, fat flocks on the Pacific slope 
where nature is more lavish with food and 
herders go ahorseback. Again the sight was 
stirring, betokening the agelong companion- 
ship of sheep and man, though on this oc- 
casion it seemed more real, less a scene out 
of a movie. Life is more up-to-date on the 
Pacific Coast than around the Mediterra- 
nean, and domestic sheep are here a com- 
paratively new thing. In 1769 the Spanish 
brought them into California. We read how 
each settler of San José, the first pueblo— 
a mere handful of souls, sixty-six men, 
women, and children in all—was given 
“two sheeps” It was really that great pio- 
neer Padre Junipero Serra who laid the 
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backbone of Western prosperity when he 
strung his twenty-one missions up and 
down the coast. 
seeds in the ground, reared crops and cattle. 
In 1825, forty-nine years after its found- 
ing, the Mission of San Francisco alone 
numbered among its livestock some 79,000 
sheep. And as early as 1874, between Janu- 
ary 1 and November 1, 1,860,197 pounds 
of raw wool were shipped from California 
to New York via Panama, netting some 
$355,066. Furthermore, the trade in hides 
and tallow brought more settlers, whose 
curiosity finally unearthed gold and created 
the rush of 749. 

Small figures for us billion-jugglers of 
today, no doubt, but, like the acorn, large 
in fruit. Without domestic animals no great 
or lasting civilization has been built in any 
part of the world, and of all domestic ani- 
mals sheep have yielded the most varied and 
substantial aid to man. Tents and tallow, 
drum and boats, specie and cloaks, idols, 
horns, art-motifs, gut; parchment, meat, 
and cheese, this is but a partial list of 
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Every mission planted 


FROM THE GOBI TO THE ROCKIES 
For centuries sheep have been among the most valuable possessions of the Mongolian nomads. 
Above at the left two horsemen are tending one of their precious flocks. The long poles with 
looped rope at the end are used in herding both sheep and horses. At the right is an upper- 
slass Mongolian woman wearing the extraordinary headdress which is probably a reproduction of 
the horns of the wild sheep which is much revered. No doubt such horns are supposed to be- 
stow good fortune upon the wearer and drive away evil spirits. Directly below is a portrait of 
in ordinary American sheep. Before the coming of the Spanish there were no domestic sheep in 


the New World, nor any tame horses or cattle. 
William LaVarre from Gendreau 
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benefits conferred. Housing, clothing, 
lighting, shipping, food, music, sculp- 
ture, religion, books—a pretty large 
order for one small creature, wouldn’t 
you say? Yet, for centuries, friend 
sheep has continuously contributed to 
them all. His carcass is a veritable fac- 
tory, his business so ancient and farflung 
that by comparison any “captain of in- 
dustry” is a mere upstart and tyro. 

In Asia, Africa, Europe, sheep were 
domesticated before the dawn of history, 
and in the course of ages since have been 
introduced by man into almost every part 
of the world, along with cultivated plants 
and the plough. They’ve proven hardy 
and adaptable creatures, surviving cli- 
mates and fare as different as that of Ice- 
land and the Equator. However, temper- 
ate regions are where they flourish best. 
Of course, varying conditions and cross- 
breeding have evolved many sorts of 
sheep. As a matter of fact, even in na- 
ture, in the wild state, before man began 
to tinker with breeds, sheep were very 
variable, belonging to the family of hol- 
low-horned ruminants (Bovidae) which 
passes imperceptibly into the goats. Save 
for their lack of strong odor, some wild 
sheep would be hard to separate from 
their “billy-beard” kin. Yet with all this 
variability, it’s amazing to find the per- 
sistence of certain types. For example, 
in eastern Switzerland today, on the 
Grisons, frisks a little, slender-limbed 
black-face with sharp-edged horns, sin- 
gularly like its ancestors who belonged 
to the Late Stone Age. 


Yvette Borup Andrews, Courtesy 
American Museum of Natural History H 
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READY TO BE SHEARED 


About two-thirds of the sheep in Amer- 
ica are raised in the dry mountainous 
regions of the West. In the summer the 
sheep are driven to high mountain pas- 
ture, many of which are in our national 
forests. In the winter flocks descend to 
irrigated valleys where they feed largely 
on alfalfa, or to desert margins where 
they feed on shrubs. At the left is 
one of the superb wild sheep that range 
the Chinese frontier of Mongolia. 


Sheep have companioned men, we 
know, ever since the commencement of 
civilization. Indeed, this friendship 
dates so far back that it is not for cer- 
tain known when, where, or by whom 
the wild sheep was first brought down 
from the heights it loves and made at 
home within a fold. Some suggest as 
ancestor of domestic breeds a mouflon 
kin to that fleet and fearless creature 
which still ranges over Rockies and 
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other high mountains the world over, 
eluding pursuers, staring suspiciously 
from impregnable places where no hunt- 
er can find foothold. The mouflon has a 
proud head and beautifully looped horns, 
sometimes measuring as much as five 
feet. This is true of those giant sheep, 
large as asdes, weighing 500 pounds, 
which dwell on “The Roof of the 
World,” the Pamir Plateau at the heart 
of Asia, sixteen thousand feet above sea 
level. Uncaptured and uncapturable, they 
live there today as they lived in the time 
of Marco Polo. This young Venetian, 
trekking eastward in the thirteenth cen- 
tury with his father and uncles to the 
court of the mighty Mongol Emperor, 
Kublai Khan, was the first European to 
see and describe them. Accordingly, they 
are called after him, are known as 
“Marco Polo Sheep”. Raymond Ditmars 
says that this Pamir sheep is the elu- 
sive and “long-sought prize of animal 
collectors.” 

Docility is only an acquired trait, 
sheep-meekness the result of centuries 
of folding and the full stomach. Wild 
rams are fierce fighters, their onrush 
powerful enough to overthrow a bull. 
Their method of attack is direct, full- 
forward; whereas a goat rears on his 
hind-legs and then plunges sideways. 
The struggle of males is a terrible sight, 

a fight to the finish—horns interlock, rip, 
crack, crash. Polo writes how heaps of 
horn and bone guided the traveler across 
the plateau along a trail hidden by snow. 
And sometimes small foxes creep inside 
the hollow horns, sleep in safety there. 
Nomads eagerly pick them up, fashion 
ladles and drinking cups. The ram’s 
horn is a very ancient and ubiquitous 
cup, though no other region can match 
in size and splendor the horns of Pamir. 

As early as the Bronze Age, which is 
to say about 2500 B.C., a new breed of 
sheep with massive spiral horns com- 
menced to appear in Europe, supposed 
to be in part mouflon. A perfectly plaus- 
ible supposition, for the Roman natural- 
ist, Pliny the Elder, (23-79 A.D.) ob- 
served the free interbreeding of the wild 
mouflon with other sheep already do- 
mesticated at that time in Sardinia, and 
most modern breeds more nearly resem- 
ble Bronze Age sheep than the earlier 
Stone Age type. 

Nature amuses herself with dwarfs as 
well as with giants, and didn’t stint 
imagination when she started creating sheep. 
By way of contrast with the donkey-size 
“Marco Polo” on his snowy heights, she 
set down not far from the Equator a fox- 
red pygmy. This little fellow trots upon 
the Cameroon Mountains in West Africa. 
His face, ears, belly and buttocks are black. 
He measures when full-grown only nine- 
teen inches at the withers! 

Horns are of freakish habit, inclined to 
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THE KINGLY SHEPHERD 


In Ancient Egypt the shepherd’s crook was an emblem of royalty and in picture-writing it 
signified “prince” or “to rule.” In this wall painting from a tomb at Thebes, Amen-hotep III 
(1411-1375 B.C.) is represented holding the regal symbol. 


diversity. In Tibet there survives a curious 
“unicorn ram” whose two horns have been 
welded into one—a sport of Nature. There 
is also an Asian three-horned sheep; and in 
early historic times four horns were no un- 
common sight in sheepfolds of lowland 
Scotland and the Hebrides. North Russia 
and Iceland boast a five-horned variety ; and 
on occasion the horns of sheep have even 
numbered eight. Normally, every ram and 


ewe is supplied with one pair, those of the 
ram being larger as a rule. However, dur- 
ing centuries of domestication, horns have 
been bred away, so that many of the best 
modern breeds totally lack their original 
weapons of defense, which are no longer 
needed. Life in a fold is a humdrum affair 
and herders ward off enemies. 

Man has not only bred horns out, but 
likewise bred fleece in, so to speak, for in 
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THE UNTAMED ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


American Museum of Natural History 


Centuries before Europeans arrived with their demestic sheep the wild sheep of the Rockies supplied the Western Indians with sinews for their 


four-foot bows and material for drumheads and clothing. 


This mouflon type has a proud head and beautifully looped horns. 


A fierce fighter and 


stubbornly independent, this species has never been domesticated or successfully crossed. 


all wild species the outer coat of sheep is 
hair, beneath which lies a short undercoat 
of fine wool. It is this undercoat that has 
been developed into fleeces now used the 
world over, and often marvellously silky. 
The Cretan big-horn, for instance, yields a 
beautiful wool much prized for making 
cloaks; and merino, of course, has long 
been synonymous with quality. That choice 
fur known as “Persian lamb” is the un- 
shorn coat of selected newborn lambs. 
Incidentally, the formation of wool is an 
amazing thing. If you put a thread be- 
neath a microscope, it shows a notched or 
saw edge, like a lot of fairy thimbles thrust 
one into the other with rims sticking out. 
These edges interlock when fibres come in 
contact with each other. That’s why woven 
wool never ravels when torn to the extent 
that other cloths do, and why wool shrinks 
in water. Those almost indestructible felt 
tents of the Tartars were simply kneaded 
wool: friction causes the myriad tiny teeth 
to tighten and hold together. Thousands of 
nomads in Asia and Africa shield them- 
selves from scorching suns and torrential 
rains within such tents today. Literally, 
they pick up their houses and follow in the 
wake of their flocks, going wherever there 
is pasturage. In Tibet many tents are set 
up on crude carts, roll permanently on 
wheels. In the Sahara region they are 
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folded and carried from place to place by 
camels, 

The very word “wool” is interesting and 
has a long history, being derived from the 
old Anglo-Saxon “wull”’, which in turn 
traced back to the far earlier Latin “vellus”, 
from the verb “vellere”’, meaning “to pluck 
out”, 

And, unhappily for the sheep, plucking 
is not yet everywhere an outmoded custom. 
Even in England up to quite lately “row- 


ing, as they called it there, was practised. 


Instead of shearing the wool it was torn 
out by handfuls, leaving many a long-suf- 
fering beast with sore skin. This, despite 
the fact that shearing with scissors is very 
ancient and pretty generally practised in 


In ancient Egypt the ram was a_ sacred 
animal and certain districts were set apart 
for him. On the verdant island of Ele- 
phantine in the Upper Nile mummies of 
sacred rams may be seen as well as their 
necropolis. In early picture writing the 
ram symbolized the soul. This bas-relief 
in limestone dates from the late Dynastic 
or Ptolemaic period. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Great Britain, as elsewhere. There is an 
English record of 1500 A.D. listing the 
number of women shearers employed by a 
certain farmer, also their wages. He gave 
them a penny and a half per day and fed 
them. Nowadays, Australia—that paradise 
of sheep-owners—maintains a regular corps 
of de luxe beast barbers, who travel from 
ranch to ranch, operating electric machine 
clippers whose little knives flash two thou- 
sand times a minute, so that Dame Ewe is 
bobbed in the swiftest and most up-to-date 
fashion. A skilful operator does as high 
as two hundred fleeces a day. At best, 
shearing is no merry moment for sheep, 
and where practices are rude the poor crea- 
tures endure considerable mauling. At the 
time of autumn shearing in the Vale of 
Kashmir they are dipped in a stream, 
dragged out by their hind legs and held up 
while relentless wooden scoops scour their 
wool. 

Athenian homes in “The Golden Age” of 
Greece, five centuries before Christ, each 
had a special room for wool-working, and 
any bright day the inner court was filled 
with busy women, chattering as they carded 
or spun. In Athens wool was worn by high 
and low. Cotton did not flourish on the 
hilly ground of Greece as it did along the 
valley of Egypt. The Greeks depended 

(Continued on page 47) 
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t the least important product sold 

the great Sunday fair at Huancayo 

the coca leaf from which the An- 

an Indian obtains his indispensable 
opiate. 


The llama shares the heavy duties of 
burden bearer with the Indian of the 
high Andes. The Indian at the left 
lives on an island in Lake Titicaca 

in Bolivia. 


THE DRUG EATERS OF THE HIGH ANDES 


EN two vast regions of the world the 
drug habit is well-nigh universal—China 
and the Andean plateau. In the first case 
opium is used; in the second, cocaine. In 
behalf of China a great deal of propaganda 
has been spread and considerable interna- 
tional control attempted. Next to nothing 
has been done with regard to Peru and 
Bolivia, the majority of whose inhabitants 
are addicts. Little has been written in out- 
side countries about the vice in those two 
nations. Most writers who have touched 
upon the subject have assumed the same 
tolerant, half-indifferent attitude of the na- 
tive peoples, either condoning the use of 
the drug or considering it merely a quaint 
but necessary custom. 

The fact is that the habit has debased 
and debilitated both nations. For among 
the native peoples of the entire Andean 
region from southern Colombia clear to 
northern Argentina the use of cocaine is 
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generalized. The alkaloid is derived from 
direct mastication of the leaves of the plant 
known scientifically as the erythroxylon 
coca and used by about ten million South 
American Indians. Probably seventy-five 
per cent of the inhabitants of Peru are chew- 
ers of coca leaves. The percentage may be 
even higher in Bolivia. Every Bolivian and 
Peruvian soldier is an addict. The vice has 
extended to many officers. Some people 
of the upper classes in Lima resort to brews 
of coca leaves and use cocaine in other 
forms for the slightest ailment. And in 
more sophisticated form, the vice is wide- 
spread among the élite of the wealthier 
coast cities. 

The vice is centuries old and was 
originally promoted by the Spanish con- 
querors. Today the drug helps maintain 
the serfs and farm-workers—the majority 
of the population—in poverty and submis- 
siveness. Many a large hacienda pays part 


of its meager wages in coca leaves. This 
keeps the farm laborer, the yanacona, more 
servile and enables the hacienda to evade 
any improvement in his economic status. 
During four centuries scarcely anything im- 
portant has been done to extirpate this na- 
tional evil. 

On the contrary arguments are usually 
adduced in its favor. It is frequently stated 
that the amount of cocaine obtained by 
chewing the coca leaves is not sufficient to 
injure the organism. But as a rule the user 
chews constantly night and day, and medi- 
cal investigations have proven beyond cavil 
that the effects are exceedingly deleterious. 
It is an anesthetic on the stomach, stops 
the gastric juices and deadens the feelings 
of hunger. 

It is also argued that men living at such 
high altitudes, from nine to fifteen thousand 
feet, must have the drug in order to endure 
the strain and defeat cold and fatigue. It 
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is even argued that it increases the vitality 
and capacity to labor. While the highland- 
er’s home is somewhat more stoutly built 
than that of the poor lowlander and jungle- 
dweller, he has no fuel, for the Andes are 
mostly devoid of trees, and the weather 
during the greater part of the year is in- 
clement, a long monotony of cold rain, 
sleet, snow and ice. The drug deadens the 
suffering due to the physical brutality of an 
environment against which the inhabitants 
have little defense because of their low 
standards of living. Undoubtedly, too, the 
highland dweller who uses cocaine can per- 
form herculean tasks with practically no 
food. But in the long run this weakens 
the organism, dulls mind and senses, makes 
men brutish and docile, leads to premature 
aging, increases susceptibility to disease 
and augments the mortality rate. 

That the habit is not necessary for sur- 
vival in high altitudes is indicated by the 
fact that the drug’s use did not become 
generalized until after the Spanish Con- 
quest. Prior to that its consumption was 
carefully regulated by the authorities of 
the Inca Empire—the most notable, ef- 
ficient and highly organized government 
Peru and Bolivia have ever had. Under 
the empire, which centered in the high 
Sierra, the use of the drug was permitted 
only on religious occasions to invoke mys- 
ticism and ecstasy, or was given to soldiers 
on the eve of battle, or to persons under- 
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The population of Peru and Bolivia is 
made up of an overwhelming majority 
of Indians and mixed races. Of Peru’s 
estimated six million only six hundred 
thousand are white; of Bolivia’s esti- 
mated three million, only about four hun- 
dred thousand are white. The display of 
gaily covered gourds at the left is a 
typical sight at the open-air Andean mar- 
ket. Below is one of the women of the 
Uros tribe on Lake Titicaca. At the right 
is a view from the rocky heights of 
Macchw Picchu, the ruins of a pre-Inca 
stronghold in Peru. 


task. 


taking some unusually strenuous 

But the Spaniards soon discovered the 
great profit possibilities of cultivating coca. 
The vice, thus encouraged, spread rapidly 
to the unhappy inhabitants. It served to 
destroy the initiative of the new Spanish 
vassals, to keep them in a dazed state in 
which they would not rebel against outside 
rule. At the same time the relatively high 
standard of living to which the Inca sub- 
jects had attained was destroyed. To this 
day the cocaine habit hinders the economic 
liberation of the people of the Andes. 

Though there are heavy taxes on pro- 
duction and sale in both countries there 
are no real checks.on the vice. The annual 
production in the Andean region is about 
ten thousand tons valued at about ten mil- 
lion dollars. It is the leading Bolivian crop, 
being grown in the marvelous Yungas Val- 
ley which leads down to the Amazon basin. 
In Peru it is produced chiefly in the dis- 
tricts of Otuzco and Huamachuco and in 
the provinces of Huanta, Hudnuco and 
Cuzco. It is grown in patches, rarely larger 
than an acre, known as catos, on terraced 
mountainsides, the maximum altitude for 
cultivation as a rule being nine thousand 
feet. 

The Bolivian government maintains coca 
custom houses at points where the leaves 
are transported by pack donkeys to La Paz, 
the taxes going chiefly to construct roads. 
La Paz itself imposes a tax of one bo- 


liviano on every incoming or outgoing 
basket. Recently Peru has also put on 
heavier taxes. Both Peru and Bolivia ex- — 
port considerable quantities to adjacent ~ 
countries. 

Coca leaves may be obtained anywhere 
in the open markets, even in Lima and 
La Paz, and in quantity from a centavo’s 
worth up, the price being about fifty 
cents a pound. The leaves have a more 


extensive sale than any other article. In 
the great Sunday fair of Huancayo, fully 


Grace Line, 


half a block is lined with Indians squatting 
behind big heaps of leaves on cloths spread 
out on the sidewalks and in the street. No 
native merchant or visitor thinks of re- 
turning home from the fair until he has 
prayed in church and has laid in his week’s 
supply of leaves, which are carried in a 
small hand-woven bag, and of fiery pisco, 
the local corn firewater. ; 

The leaves are masticated with a clay- 
like substance called Jlucla, which usually 
is a composite of lime, potato broth and 
quinoa ashes—a mixture with a thirty per- 
cent potash content. The potash brings out 
the cocaine alkaloid. But as it dries up the 
juices of the mouth, the user carries a 
small carved gourd containing pisco and 


from time to time moistens his mouth with 


alcohol. This makes the cocaine still more 
active. When the leaves are not being mas- 
ticated they are held in a ball in the cheek 
like a cud of tobacco. Wherever the Indian 
goes, trotting over the high plateaus behind 
pack trains of llamas or donkeys or work- 
ing the terraced fields, his cheek is puffed 
out with the coca cud. While many are mod- 
erate users, most are constantly stupified 
with cocaine and alcohol. 

Because of its vision-producing effects, 
the Incas considered cocaine a holy drug 
with religious significance, an instrument 
of occult power. It continues to be con- 
sidered sacred by the modern descendants. 
The traveler invariably makes an offering 


of a leaf or two at every roadside shrine 
of the old Inca gods; they are placed at the 
feet of modern Catholic saints. 

Most of rural Peru and Bolivia is with- 
out any scientific medical assistance. This 
lack is supplied by curanderos, witch doc- 
tors of varying types, and by santeagua- 
dores, or pagan and Catholic blessers. These 
two groups of professionals comprise a vast 
favored class. They work cures with a com- 
bination of scientific knowledge, supersti- 
tion, bewitchment, black magic and prayer. 


The destruction of the Inca Empire by Piz- 
zaro and his conquistadors was a tragedy 
from which the Andean Indian has never 
recovered, Under Inca rule a form of state 
socialism was developed. Land was appor- 
tioned in proportion to the size of families; 
the aged and infirm were provided for and 
the food supply equally distributed. With 
the disappearance of the highly organized 
Inca civilization the Indian was deprived of 
land and security and condemned to ma- 
terial and moral bankruptcy. Below at the 
right is a fine example of pre-conquest 
masonry at Macchu Picchu. At the left is 
a glimpse of the uplands near Cuzco; in the 
center a Bolivian Indian type. 


For instance, the witch doctor puts a wad 
of coca leaves in the bosom of his patient. 
He then inquires about the friends and 
enemies of the sick person. To each coca 
leaf he gives a name, then tosses the leaves 
into the air, letting them fall on a black 
cloth. From the way they fall, their ar- 
rangement and juxtapositions, after proper 
incantations and star-directed mutterings, 
he divines who among the friends or ene- 
mies has bewitched his patient. Having 


ascertained this, he searches for the animal 


or effigy into which the ill-wisher has 
stuck pins. If the witch-doctor can 
destroy the animal or image (which 
often he himself has clandestinely pre- 
pared), the sick person is at once freed 
from the evil spirit and gets well. If 
this be impossible, other protective 
measures are resorted to. 

Leaves are also employed directly as 
curatives. The Indian applies a single 
leaf or a poultice of them to every cut, 
bruise or aching part of the body. It is 
common to see the green leaves plas- 
tered on the temples of an ailing per- 
son. Animals are similarly doctored. 

Divination with coca leaves is a 
common practice. When the leaves, 
instead of being wadded in the cheek 
are chewed actively, the amount of 
cocaine released is much larger. Per- 
sons under the strong influence of the 
drug are supposed to be able to tell 
the future about themselves and others. 
Some even make a profession of this. 
This type of prognostication is known 
as the catipa. 

Sometimes divination is based on 
whether the leaves, hence the dreams, 
are sweet or bitter. Good luck or bad 
depends upon the announcement of 

(Continued on page 40) 


The life of the Indian woman is no less 
arduous than that of the man. This 
mother belongs to the Quechua tribe 
which forms the majority of the Indian 
population in Peru. 


James Sawders 
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A network of airlines links together the 
principal cities of Australia, a sparsely in- 
habited region as large as the United 
States with a population of slightly less 
than seven million. Six million people 
dwell within the one-mile belt along the 
coast from Melbourne to Cooktown. In the 
outback communities there are less than 
| a million. 


THE day scheduled for my flight from 
Sydney to Darwin begins. I am up at six, 
take a hurried breakfast and drive from 
the Australian Hotel to the aerodrome. 
I enter the pit packed with baggage and 
find my place at the window. The engine 
accelerates. Suddenly the aerodrome is 
behind us. In a short time we are looking 
down at the beautiful panorama of Syd- 
ney, builded upon hills. The Tudor as- 
pects of Government House, the Gothic 
spires of churches, the Victorian architec- 
ture yielding to modern buildings of steel 
and concrete, the crooked lanes and the 
traffic crawling in crowded business 
streets, the skyscrapers imitative of Amer- 
ican ones, the tall apartments rising like 
blunt spears from the surrounding ridges, 
the long piers where ocean steamers wait 
to make slower voyages than ours, the 
flower-decorated homes-that run-down the 
hillsides to the water’s edge—all are spread 
forth beneath our wings. 

We marvel at the beauty of the har- 
bor. They tell me that this irregular 
waterway with its arms and bays, and 
its coves that quietly penetrate into the 
hills, covers twenty-two square miles. 

For a moment, seeing the mighty $30,- 
000,000 arch-suspension bridge with the 
stream of cars flowing over it, and still 
farther below it the ships and ferries leav- 
ing a white trail in the water, we think 
we are flying over Manhattan harbor. We 
see a likeness to San Francisco, for here 


SYDNEY HARBOR 


One of the world’s longest bridges crosses 
Sydney’s magnificent harbor which covers 
an area of twenty-two square miles with a 
_ total shore line of nearly one hundred and 
ninety miles. Sydney is the fourth largest 


“ 


city in the British Empire. m? 
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MUSTERING SHEEP 


Sheep, cattle and horses are the pillars of Australia’s pastoral wealth. So vast are the regions 
available for sheep raising that some of the holdings extend to millions of acres and carry 
flocks numbering hundreds of thousands. At the left is the original Australian, the aboriginal 


inhabitant of the world’s oldest continent. 


There are about sixty thousand full-blooded 


aborigines living in Australia today. 


is a Golden Gate facing the sunrise, and 
the sea and hills and land-locked bays 
suggest the city of our west. 

We strike the shore line and watch 
the Pacific surf beating against the 
promontories and the golden scalloped 
beaches. The meeting of fir fringe and 
yellow sands is inexpressibly lovely. 

We are flying north towards the 
equator along the magnificent coast over 
thickly populated country to Brisbane, 
Queensland. Then, after this five hun- 
dred mile hop, we will fly northwest to 
Darwin, the point of land from which 
planes take off for a swift entrance into 
the subtropical country of the Nether- 
land Indies. 

The weather at the start is clear, 
but in a short time we meet heavy fog. 
This fog that comes between us and 
land is a baffling ‘and terrifying element. 
Sometimes it takes the appearance of 
land as if to lure us down to the perils 
it veils. However, the pilot flies through 
the clouds and mist as if by instinct, 
and at forty minutes after noon we ar- 
rive at Brisbane, where we will spend 
the night. 

Flying north from Sydney we have 
come closer to the Equator. The warmth 
of the currents of the Southern Pacific 
Ocean, to which Brisbane is close, in- 
creases the city’s heat. Yet approxi- 
mately 350,000 people live and work here. 

There is a reason for this thriving 
city. Queensland is Australia’s largest 
cattle-producing state, and Brisbane is 
the capital. Five and a half million cat- 


tle and tweniy-one million sheep range 
the acres of the state, and so the city 
has vast wool and meat markets and dairy- 
ing activities. And because Queensland 
abounds in canefields, Brisbane refines the 
raw sugar of many mills. 

The next morning I take off at seven 
o’clock on the Quantas Empire Airline 
for Darwin, 2,228 miles away. The Quan- 
tas ship is a four-motored de Haviland 
fabric biplane seating twelve passengers. 
However, these planes seldom carry more 
than three transcontinental passengers, as 
they are always crowded with mail. I am 
told that it is fortunate that I have made 
my reservations in advance, as often, be- 
cause of the freight, prospective travelers 
have to wait more than a month to get 
transportation. 

Flying northwest across Queensland and 
Northern Territory, we find the heart of 
this continent contrasts miserably with 
that of the United States, with its abun- 
dant forests, ample rivers and prosperous 
cities. Australia, back of the coast, is 
monotonously flat and waterless. It is use- 
less to look for natural features like our 
towering Rockies, Grand Canyon, or Mis- 
sissippi River. The mountains we cross are 
mere foothills compared to our giants. 

Beyond the eastern belts of vegetation, 
the continent spreads out into a seemingly 
illimitable expanse of brown and gray earth 
and rock. No wonder settlements are re- 
mote and the people few. Where the 
ground rises from the dead level, we see 
vegetation, and where we cross water, 
there are edging strips of green. The 
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AT THE CATTLE STATION 


It is estimated that there are nearly twelve million cattle in Australia. 


One exceptional 


lease in North Australia occupies 13,000 square miles—the largest cattle station in the 

world. At the upper left is a typical figure of the outback region—the perennially hopeful 

gold miner. At the lower left is a precipitous section of the Macpherson Range on the 
border of New South Wales and Queensland. 


rivers we pass scarcely deserve the 
name; one is reminded of Utah and 
Nevada, the rivers of which have no 
ocean outlet and are absorbed by the 
thirsty land. This state of Queens- 
land is as big as our seventeen At- 
lantic states, yet less people live in 
it than in Oregon. And the Northern 
Territory which we _ shall cross, 
though ten times the size of Alabama, 
has less than four thousand inhabi- 
tants. We admire these “outback” 
inhabitants for their courage to en- 
dure this loneliness and privation. 

It is the cattle and sheep ranches 
that give the only aspect of life to 
these lands. We see immense herds 
of cattle moving like mottled clouds 
across the stock routes, or clustering 
at waterholes. 
see reservoirs and tanks constructed 
to collect the infrequent rainwater. 
At other places we look down on faint 
broad roads along which move bul- 
lock teams conveying wool to the 
nearest market. 

I had a taste at Longreach of the 
artesian water upon which these set- 
tlers depend. It was hot and brack- 
ish. In the two thousand miles west 
of the coastal regions you will not 
find water at any place sufficient to 
irrigate the earth. God, however, has 
not entirely forsaken the land. En- 
gineers drilling for water found the 
largest artesian basin in the world. 
Scattered through Queensland are 
one thousand such wells, some of 


Here and there we 


them four thousand feet deep. Un- 
fortunately, many a well has been drilled 
at great expense only to find the water 
so alkaline that it could not be used. 

Cloncurry is our stopping place for the 
night. Copper miners and sheep herders 
mingle here. Fortunately there is a fair 
hotel, and the meal of mutton is good. 
Here I relax and listen to the landlord’s 
recollections of the vividly-remembered 
pioneer England-Australia air race. Roscoe 
Turner’s plane came down here, and 
though these people were backing their own 
countrymen to win the race the American 
flier won their hearts. 

It is interesting to recall how, after the 
close of the World War, the air route from 
London to Australia was charted—and also 
how, long afterwards, fliers from several 
countries madly contested over this route. 

The aerial line from Australia to London 
sprang out of the World War. With Gen- 
eral Allenby in Palestine were planes that 
flew down from England to assist in the 
capture of Jerusalem. There was also un- 
der Allenby’s command an Australian fly- 
ing squadron. What was more natural than 
that, after the Armistice, the English and 
Australian fliers should seek to link their 
countries by air? 

The Government of the Australian Com- 
monwealth offered a prize of $10,000 for 
the first machine, manned by Australians, 
to fly in thirty days from London to Aus- 
tralia. Many daring aviators entered the 
competition. Sir Ross Smith, a member 
of Number One Australian Flying Squad- 
ron, determined to win that prize. His 
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In the arid regions in Australia the camel train still serves as a means of transporting large supplies of wool to the nearest railroad station. 


TRANSPORTING THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


Ewing 


Australia pro- 


vides more than a quarter of the world’s wool requirements, although its flocks represent less than a sixth of the world’s sheep. 


brother, Keith, who had flown with the 
Royal Air force, went along as assistant 
pilot. 

Ross Smith mapped a route that is vir- 
tually the one used today. Dotted on his 
map were England, France, Italy, Crete, 
Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Burma, Siam, the Federated Malay States, 
the Dutch East Indies. 

The Smiths started from Hounslow, Lon- 
don’s commercial aerodrome, on November 
12, 1919, and after a flight testing to the ut- 
most their skill and endurance, spiraled their 
Vimy down into their homeland of Aus- 
tralia on December 10—twenty-seven days 
and twenty hours after taking off from 
London. Douglas and Ross, the pair of 
competitors they most feared, had been 
killed at the start. 

The cold weather they met at the start 
almost froze them in their planes. They 
had often to “‘fly blind.” They landed fre- 
quently among people who could not un- 
derstand their speech and had difficulty in 


obtaining fuel. Their aerodromes were 
often bogs which taxed them to land and 
still further taxed them to take off; at one 
place it was necessary for the natives to 
spread out the matting roofs of their huts 
to facilitate their start. Big hawks, con- 
fused, struck their plane and _ nearly 
wrecked their propeller. They raced mon- 
soons and lost themselves in clouds among 
which lay jagged peaks. In danger every 
minute of the flight, they came through 
and landed, like Lindbergh, amidst a storm 
of telegrams from the hero-worshipping 
world. % 

Then came, in 1934, the international air 
race from London to Melbourne. The Brit- 
ish entrants, C. W. A. Scott and T. Camp- 
bell Black, flying a de Haviland Comet with 
two Gypsy engines, won first place and de- 
served their laurels. 

All along the route I found echoes of this 
free-for-all speed race from London to Mel- 
bourne, and I also saw evidence that the 
historic flight had advanced aviation. The 


EFFICIENT HARVESTING 


increased facilities for refuelling, and other ~ 
improvements that have been made were 
largely due to the concentration of interest” 
by officials and people upon this sensational” 
race. For all of the genius of airplane in= 
ventors, for all of the skill of pilots, the 
need of refuelling links them with earth: 
Cloncurry is an air crossroads. Another 
plane service has a stopping place here. 
I chat with a pilot about the lives people” 
in this region live, and ask what do they do” 
in case of sickness and accidents. 
“Why,” he said, “a doctor or nurse comes) 
by plane to them. They’re fortunate today” 


compared to the days when there was no_ 


Flying Doctor Service.” 
The ‘Flying Doctor Service” has its head 


quarters here, and it is one of the most in- _ 


teresting medical organizations in the world. 
It was founded by the Reverend John Flynn 
who is known as “Flynn of the Inland.” In 
1912 he began to work in the ‘““Never Never 
country for Christ and the Continent.” 

His only method of traveling through this 


In the great wheat-growing regions of Australia the farmers use the most modern machinery. Teams of six to ten horses are commonly used to draw the har- 
vester that reaps and threshes the crops and winnows and bags the grain in one operation. Wheat production costs are about half those of European countries. 
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back country was by car over bush tracks. 
Sometimes heavy rains made quagmires of 
these tracks. At times he traveled on camels, 
for these animals had been imported for 
travel across the Australian desert and to 
carry the wool clip over long distances to 
the nearest railway. 

Flynn’s parish was an immense empty 
land in which ranchers and sheepherders 
measured their holdings not by acres but by 
square miles. Notwithstanding the hard- 
ships, pioneers had moved their families 
into this land with no provision for medi- 
cal aid or supplies. The settler had to cure 
his own wounds, act as midwife and see 
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CROSSING THE FORD 
Horsemen and dogs cooperate in driving herds along the stock routes 
and over the rivers in the northern section of New South Wales. 
tralia is one of the world’s four great cattle countries. 


his children suffer illness with no other help 
than he or his wife could give. 

“Flynn of the Inland” decided that the 
work of a minister in this region included 
medical attention. He prayed that physi- 
cians could be brought to these isolated 
homes and that nursing facilities could be 
provided. Then science invented and devel- 


oped the radio and airplane, and the Rev- 


erend John Flynn had his prayers answered. 


Lieutenant Clifford Peel, of the Austra- 
lian Air Force, gave him his inspiration. In 


1917 Lieutenant Peel wrote to his friend: 

“In the not very distant future, if our 
church folk only realize the need, I can see 
a missionary doctor administering by plane 
to the needs of children and women scat- 
tered between Wyndham and Cloncurry, 
Darwin and Hergott.’” 

John Flynn began to plead for an Aerial 
Medical Service that would bring aid to 
these back country families. A Mr. McKay 
left $10,000 to start such a service. 

A wireless unit was produced at a suf- 
ficiently low price for inland people to op- 
erate and buy. Cloncurry was selected as 
the base. Messages from this base are sent 


Aus- 


progress. 


out by voice, so that the station people do 
not have to use the Morse code. A Quantas 
ambulance plane christened, Victory, was 
bought and kept constantly ready at Clon- 
curry. The Federal Government agreed 
to pay half the costs of miles flown. 

Thus began the “Flying Doctor Serv- 
ice.” The first flying physician was Dr. 
K. St. Vincent Welsh. 

The outback people were quick to re- 
spond. Calls for medical aid came in at 
once. The service asked and provided was 


various: advice over the air or by wire; 
medical and surgical attention in home 
camps or in small hospitals without resi- 
dent doctors; consultation with lone town 
doctors, including assistance at operations; 
aerial transport for those needing hospital 
treatment; conveyance of medicines not 
usually available or impossible to keep lo- 
cally—serum, oxygen, etc.—or of special 
nurses. 

The Victory, carrying medical and sur- 
gical kits, a stretcher, splints, and a wire- 
less set, remained in service to October, 
1934, and flew 110,000 miles without ac- 
cident. It was replaced by a Fox Moth 


VALUABLE CARGO 


In the development of its wool industry Australia has made spectacular 


In three generations, by skilful breeding, the average weight 
of fleece per sheep has been doubled. 


ambulance which flies more swiftly and costs 
less to run. In one year forty-five flights 
were made to seventeen centers from sixty 
to four hundred miles distant. The longest 
flight was 1,500 miles. The flying doctor 
at Cloncurry acts as medical officer for 
four small hospitals at each of which is a 
trained nursing staff. When a message 
comes to the flying doctor from one of these, 
though he be two hundred miles away, 
he can reach the patient in two hours. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


WINTER VACATIONS 


Already our information bureau is be- 
ing besieged with requests for guidance 
in choosing a spot where members may 
spend their winter holidays, whether in 
winter sport resorts or cruising in sunnier 
climes. For those who are anxious to se- 
cure such information, this department 
has on hand a supply of interesting and 
instructive handbooks and pamphlets, as 
listed below, which may be secured by 
writing to the Service Department. Since 
the supply is limited, members are re- 
quested to ask only for those booklets 
which they actually plan to use. 


ATLANTIC CITY: 


CALIFORNIA: 
California 
California in a Two-Weeks’ Vacation 
California Picture Book 
Los Angeles 
Official Tourist Guide—Southern California 
Riverside 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Sacramento 
Santa Barbara 


HAWAII: 


Nearby Hawaii 
On Guard in Paradise—A Story in Pictures 


THE SOUTHWEST: 


Phoenix 

Tucson, Arizona 

Two Weeks in New Mexico 
Texas 


THE SOUTH: 


Key West, Florida 

Miami, Florida 

St. Petersburg, Florida 

Asheville, North Carolina 

Camden, South Carolina 

The Beautiful Caverns of Luray 

Subterranean Wonders—Mammoth Cave 

Resort Guide—Virginia Seashore Area 

Shenandoah Valley, New Market, Virginia 

Chattanooga, Scenic, Historical and Industrial 
Center of the South 


THE CARIBBEAN: 
Bermuda, Cuba, Nassau, Jamaica, Mexico 
WINTER CRUISES: 


Mediterranean Cruises 
Round the World Cruises 
South Africa Cruises 
South America Cruises 
West Indies 

WINTER SPORTS: 


Kechum, Idaho 
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116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; the 
\ development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of. our waterways, the protection of our forests | 
1) and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements 
that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


New England 
New York 
Quebec 
Austria 
Switzerland 

MEDITERRANEAN: 
Egypt 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR THE TRAVELER 


The most inveterate readers of a 
travel magazine are people who have 
traveled, for in its pages they recapture 
the thrill of their own wanderings. After 
the globe-trotter himself, the next most 
enthusiastic reader is the man who wishes 
he were, and this class comprises prac- 
tically the rest of the world. So whether 
your friend has traveled already or 
wishes he could, the ideal gift is a mem- 
bership in the National Travel Club with 
its accompanying privileges and a month- 
ly armchair trip around the world. With- 
in the last few weeks you have received 
a letter from the Secretary of the Club, 
telling you about this suggestion. Won't 
you send in your application blanks 
early, thereby ensuring for your friends 
the services of the Club which you have 
found so useful and for yourself, the sat- 
isfaction of having found the perfect 
Christmas gift. 


RADIO NEWS 


The following radio programs have 
been scheduled for December and will 
be broadcast throughout the country dur- 
ing the ensuing weeks. Watch your local 
newspaper for the exact time. 

Week of December 5—Austria and the 

City of Cologne 
Week of December 12—Germany and 

Canada 
Week of December 19—The Soviet Union. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to make the 
following changes in their Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin: 

The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the list: United States—Hotel Du- 
rant, Flint, Michigan. 

The following hotel is to be added to 
the list: Holland—Grand Hotel Victoria, 
The Hague. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


UNFAMILIAR FACTS 


Frontage in building lots was at a pre- 
mium in the.old days in Warsaw as it 
is in New York today, but it was the rank 
of the owner which determined how 
many windows he might have facing the 
street. Princes were allowed four, nobles 
three and a mere commoner only two. 


Japan has a monopoly of the world’s 
supply of natural camphor. 


Manyourgam in the Khasi Hills of In- 
dia has taken the crown away from Mt. 
Waialeale in Hawaii as the wettest spot 
on earth, so far as is known. The average 
annual rainfall at Manyourgam is over 
forty feet—498.62 inches to be exact— 
thereby winning the honors by a small 
puddle. 


The streets of Dawson City, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, are literally paved with gold— 
“tailing” from the gravel washed down 
from the Klondike having been used to 
grade the roads in and around the town. 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama, is called the 
Druid City not because of the survival 
of pagan beliefs but because its oaks are 
“bearded with moss like the Druids of 
eld.” 


Santa Cruz in the Canary Islands has a 
Water Exchange just as other cities have 
a Stock Exchange. Water is the most 
precious possession of the islanders and 
is a necessary part of the dowry of every 
maiden. 


A polite Chinese wears his spectacles 
only in addressing his inferiors. 


The Arawak Indians who inhabited 
the island of Jamaica when it was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1494 had skulls 
so hard that they broke or bent the 
blades of Spanish swords wielded against 
them. 


A flying fox is not a fox but a fruit bat, 
with headquarters in Australia. Its “cap- 
ital” in a Banyan tree in Queensland has 
nearly 25,000 inhabitants. 


A sign in a London Coffee House on a 
collection box which read “To insure 
Prompt Service” was eventually abbre- 
viated into “tips,” in which form we still 
optimistically use it. 
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§ Japan and its people. Ee 
. 


Send for charming booklets that tell of By bicture, 
... doll-like children, lantern-hung streets. . . gardens under fair skies. 


S55) 
FASCINATINGLY 
Dla re ENG 


A brief interlude on the vivid 
Pacific . . .°then Japan’s 
flowery Islands of the Sun 
smile a friendly welcome! 
Festivals scattered through 
all seasons like confetti... 
Shrines . . . Temples and 
Pagodas rising from gay gar- 
dens... quaint customs... 
tempting dishes...beau- 
tiful lakes...The pomp 
of venerable centuries / 
mingled with a 
modern Japan.@ 
You will Jove 


the immutable Buddha 
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- THE DRUG EATERS OF THE HIGH ANDES 
(Continued from page 31) 


this fact. The catipurero, the coca 
fortune-teller, sits down in a con- 
venient spot with his client by his 
side. The client must not utter a 
single word while the catipurero is 
succumbing to the influence of the 
drug, for absolute concentration is 
required. The only sound at such a 
time is this constant mastication of 
the leaves. While the mastication 
continues, the Indian, whose fate is 
to be decided or who wishes to learn 
the outcome of some pending busi- 
ness or difficulty, waits anxiously. 

Finally the diviner bursts out with 
his findings. If his words are “Bit- 
ter, little father (a common form 
of Indian greeting) bitter, bitter, 
bitter,” the Indian knows that his 
enterprise is doomed to a bad end- 
ing. On some occasions the cati- 
purero is more informative and will 
tell about the whereabouts and ‘health 
of relatives, whether money is going 
to be obtained, whether a girl or man 
will have luck in love or get married 
and a dozen other things:~ 

The Peruvian writer, Lépez Albu- 
jar, has summarized the rules and 
methods used in such divination. To 
the incredulous the catipurero speaks 
in this fashion: “For the catipa to 
turn out successfully, you must have 
faith. I beg you not to smile. Do 
you imagine that speech is merely the 
gift of the human biped? Things 
also speak. Stones speak. The moun- 
tains speak. Plants speak. And the 
winds, the rivers and the clouds. Do 
you imagine that coca, this blessed 
spirit, does not also speak.” 

Thus, for the Indian, coca is the 
Cassandra for his race, a defeated 
sorrowing race. The literature of 
the region frequently waxes eloquent 
in behalf of the vice: 

“Have you not seen the Indian 
under his thatched roof, on the 
roads, near the temples, even in jail, 
seated impassively, his bag of coca 
between his knees, in quiet ecstasy, 
chewing and chewing for hours on 
end while life buzzes and writhes 
all about him? What is he doing? 
He is praying. He is pouring out his 
faith on the altar of his soul. He is 
to become a priest and a believer at 
once and the same time. He is com- 
forting his body and elevating his 
soul. Coca is as the rite of a relig- 
ion, the prayer of a simple spirit 
which seeks in simplicity those things 
which give spiritual satisfaction. To 
chew coca is a pleasure; a catipa, 
i.e. excessive use of cocaine, is a 
prayer. In taking little the Indian is 
merely a beast that ruminates pain- 
fully; with the catipa, he becomes a 
pure soul that believes. Do without 
cocaine if you wish, but now and 
then indulge heavily in the catipa 
if you desire to be a man of faith. 
Faith is the real salt of life. This is 
why the Indian believes and hopes 
and supports all the hardships and 
bitterness of mountain labor, can 
carry heavy loads across the steep 
trails, and endure all the exactions 
invented by the whites and mestizos. 
Perhaps coca is that which makes the 
Indian seem like a beast of burden, 
but it is also that which allows him 
to labor in silence in the mines and 
toil on the haciendas and carry loads 
where machines and animals cannot 
go—the most tireless and noble 
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agency of Andean progress.” 

For the Indian coca is a green 
Bible with a million leaves, on each 
of which is inscribed a psalm of 
peace. Coca seals all Indian pacts; 
it is the sacrament of his fiestas, the 
sanctifier of all his weddings, the 
consolation of all his sorrows, the 
companion of his joys, the incense of 
his dark superstitions. It is thus the 
tribute of all his fetiches, the mystic 
cure for alk his diseases. It plays a 
mystic dominant role in his life. 

Certainly coca is unequalled as a 
means of abstraction and personal 
liberation. A little deadening of the 
tongue which gradually extends to 
the flesh of the mouth, and soon the 
world of toil and pain is blotted out. 
Cocaine permits the Indian to go 
into a near trance half a dozen times 
a day. It.may be a spiritual experi- 
ence, undoubtedly is, but in those 
trances he finds no real moral stami- 


na, no desire for self-expression, no 


enduring. satisfaction. 

He knows from his harsh experi- 
ences that life is sorrow, anguish 
necessity, labor, waste; also, desires 
and appetites. As the satisfaction of 
desires requires sacrifice, intellectual 
effort, directed energy, and for the 
most part are not realizable in any 
case; as he knows that oppression 
cannot be easily shaken off, rather 
than confront his problems, he pre- 
fers to lay hold of the escape near- 
est at hand. It is easier to sit by 
the roadside for hours and extract 
momentary happiness from a little 
magic bag between the knees. 

But it is a false escape. The user 
of cocaine is trapped in a cage from 
which he never gets free. The wide- 
spread use of the drug is one of the 
most serious obstacles to the prog- 
ress of both countries. It defeats 
education and all measures in behalf 
of general health; it blocks all ef- 
forts to raise living standards. A 
nation is no greater than the health 
and freedom of the great majority of 
its individual citizens. 

There are a few hopeful signs. 
Protestant missionaries in Latin 
America have done a great deal, par- 
ticularly in the provinces of Puno 
and Cuzco, to teach the inhabitants 
not to use the drug. In those same 
regions in late years Indian leaders 
and Indian societies have arisen to 
revindicate the glories of the old 
empire and reawaken its modern 
sons. They are teaching their op- 
pressed brethern that to win their 
rights they must first become strong 
and healthy, and to achieve this they 
must cease using coca leaves. 

Without proper legislation and 
strict official control of its sale, 
probably many generations of educa- 
tional effort will be required—so tied 
up is coca with religion, magical rites 
and superstitions, and the existing 
system of | semi-serfdom—to make 
any appreciable headway against the 
drug. In the meantime the over- 
whelming majority of the Peruvian 
and Bolivian people live in a world 
of dreams that seem ecstatic, but in 
reality are nightmares of misery and 
defeat. Such is the sad aftermath of 
the Inca empire, perhaps the great- 
est society, in relation to its mechani- 
cal instruments and knowledge, in the 
annals of mankind. 


—. 


| 
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THE NEW PARASOL, by J. Paddock 


Gallery 


Delphic Studios 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
by Alberto Sabas 


rt Assn., Anderson Galleries 


RARE RUSAPHA 
LUSTRE BOWL 


EXPLORING THE ART GALLERIES 


THE Bache Collection of Old 
Masters, presented by Mr. Jules 
Bache to the State of New York, 
will soon be opened to the public. 
Bache was a shrewd judge of pic- 
tures, a man of discriminating 
taste, and all connoisseurs of paint- 
ing must owe him a debt of grati- 
tude. 

Interesting items about other 
public galleries and museums in 
New York are: some new acquisi- 
tions (for instance, to the Frick 
Gallery); an entirely new “face 
lifting” and most commendable re- 
juvenation, both inside and out, of 
the Brooklyn Museum which, to- 
gether with the Children’s Museum 
under its sponsorship (very well 
worth a visit by all interested in 
child education) is now under far- 
sighted leadership, in the forefront 
of museums in this country as far 
as practically all the arts, includ- 
ing dancing and music, are. con- 
cerned. Then there are always in- 
teresting and stimulating shows on 
at the Whitney Museum and also 
in the Museum of Modern Art in 
its new temporary quarters at 
Rockefeller Center. 

Among the private galleries in 
which visitors will find attractions 
of special interest, I may mention 
the “one woman show” at the 15 
Gallery of the newest work by 
Josephine Paddock. Miss Pad- 
dock has so far been known for her 


a 4 
Tricker Galleries 


ITALIAN FARM, by Sarah E. Hanley 


OF NEW YORK 


by CARL WASHBURN FREUND 


luscious flower pieces. Her pres- 
ent exhibition, however, is largely 
composed of portraits, figure-work 
and New York scenes. 

Another “one woman show” is 
being held by Mary Hutchinson at 
the Midtown Galleries. Her “Duet” 
is painted in clear, singing colors. 
In them and in the rhythmic waves 
pervading her work, not only in 
many of her themes, a musical note 
and musical building up is clearly 
discernible. Miss Hutchinson first 
studied sculpture and that no doubt 
helped her greatly in her well-de- 
fined and solid figure work. 

A third “one woman show’’—the 
fifth to be given by the artist, Sa- 
rah E. Hanley—is at the Tricker 
Galleries. Miss Hanley was long 
associated with the late Louis C. 
Tiffany and his varied art projects, 
especially the excellent Tiffany 
Foundation. The artist enjoys 
painting flowers and landscapes 
that appeal to her sense of beauty 
as well as sentiment as, for in- 
stance, the Walt Whitman House 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island. Her 
feminine note may be detected in 
her ability, even eagerness, to sur- 
render herself to the work in hand. 
But when, in this way, she has 
solved a pictorial problem, as for 
example that of depth-perspective 
ine “Mtalian “Harm, Wong Ysland,” 


she longs for a more human touch. 
In one 


such moment she _ has 


Norton Gallerves 


PORTRAIT OF ANN CAMPPEN 


by Sir Wm. Beechey 


painted, with delicate and reveren- 
tial touch, a triptych: “St. Francis 
with the Birds”; “He Who Would 
Follow Me”; and “Madonna of the 
Forest,” in which a truly childlike 
spirit seems to live. 

At the Norton Galleries can be 
seen a most delightful painting of 
a child by the well-known English 
painter, Sir William Beechey, fa- 
mous for his sympathetic studies of 
child life. It is a full-length por- 
trait of little Miss Camppen wear- 
ing a white dress and red slippers 
and holding her pet rabbit in her 
arms. 

The Arthur U. Newton Galleries 
are holding an exhibition of “Mod- 
erate Priced Old and Modern 
Masters” specially selected for 
home decoration, an excellent idea 
in these times of apartment living 
with rather restricted wall space. 
There are some choice work's 
among the “Old Masters,” as, for 
instance, an animated little hunting 
scene with masterly spacing by the 
well-known Dutch artist, Jan Van 
Huysum, which once belonged to 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

The Delphic Studios have gone 
into new quarters and are now 
holding permanent exhibitions of 
Hispano-American arts and crafts: 


silver, weaving, pottery, basket- 
work, etc., of the most alluring 
kind. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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DUET, by Mary Hutchinson 
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Public Sale 
of the 
V. EVERIT MACY 
COLLECTION 


Important Persian and 
Mesopotamian Pottery 


Persian Miniatures 
and Textiles 


Chinese Porcelains 


Rare Rugs 


The Collection will be 
on Exhibition from 


NOVEMBER 27 
Until Public Sale on 


DECEMBER 2, 3, and 4 
Illustrated Catalogue $1.50 


AMERICAN ART ASSN 
ANDERSON GALLERIES 


INC. 
30 East 57th St., New York City 


orton 
Galleries 
Exhibiting 
Small Inexpensive 
18th & 19th Century English 


paintings for 
Xmas gifts 


131 East 57th Street 
New York 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 
Modern Art Art Publishers 


Hispanic American 


painting, sculpture, 
and crafts 


44 West 56th Street, New York 


PAINTINGS 


MARY NOV. 23-DEC. 6 


HUTCHINSON 
MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
——.605 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


5th Exhibition 
SARAH E. HANLEY 
November 15-December 3 


Tricker Galleries 
19 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 
GALLERIES 


Old and Modern Masters 


11 and 13 East 57th Street 
New York 
Plaza 3-0505 


THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 
J. PADDOCK 


Summer Watercolors 
and 
Penthouse Pictures 


Nov. 29th—Dec. 11th inclusive 
37 West 57th Street, New York 
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CALIFORNIA 


Often you’ve said to yourself: ‘I’m going to get away to the sunny 
Southwest this winter.”’ 

Well, now’s the time! Rock Island’s winter fares are so low it makes 
your trip nearly as economical as staying at home. Choose your favorite 
recreation or means of healthful rest. Just send us the coupon for the 
surprising details. 
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AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNISM 


(Continued from page 15) 


that aroused every heart with old 
familiar airs heard many years ago 
in the German homeland. The Rap- 
pites were great lovers of music. 
Often their voices rang in lusty 
unison together, chanting hymns of 
solemn devotion in German, their na- 
tive tongue. 

The loamy soil was not the only 
source of wealth for the Rappites. 
Two dogs operated the pump of a 
log distillery from which came with 
continuous ooze a rich liquor, 
favored far and near for strength 
and excellence, a beverage from 
which the Rappites themselves ab- 
stained. A cotton mill driven by 
oxen provided cloth. Although they 
lived well, the Rappites took only 
the plainest fare for themselves and 
sold what they were unable to use. 

With mystic vision Father ‘Rapp, 
assisted by Frederick Rapp, who was 
an architect and artist, designed a 
labyrinth, a wondrous coil of wind- 
ing paths, enclosed with shrubbery. 
Whoever entered there might wander 
in endless divagation round and 
round until in the inmost circle he 
found a temple, shaggy with bark 
—presenting a rough exterior. The 
interior, however, was furnished 
prettily. This labyrinth was a symbol 
of the repose that awaits the soul 
after its wanderings in the mazy 
labyrinth of life. The Memorial 
Commission contemplates the resto- 
ration of this mystic garden. 

Despite the great prosperity of the 
Rappites at Harmonie on the Wa- 
bash, at the end of ten years they 
offered their whole establishment for 
sale. Old Father Rapp, a shrewd 
leader, perceived that worldly secur- 
ity might incline his people to a 
slothful ease. Thus “the wandering 
Spirit of Time” that brought him to 
Harmonie urged him to seek out a 
new field for pioneer labor. 

The Harmonie advertisement came 
to the attention of Robert Owen, the 
Scottish philanthropist, who cherished 
dreams of social reform. He had 
amassed great wealth while initiating 
social and industrial reforms in the 
cotton mills of New Lanark, Eng- 
land, and with this wealth he 
dreamed of founding a new social 
empire. He came to Harmonie in 
1824 and for a sum of $190,000, un- 
equal to the slowly gathered ’wealth 
of the Rappites, bought the entire 
town of Harmonie with its outlying 
lands, its buildings, machinery and 
much personal property, from George 
Rapp and Associates. It is believed 
that the Harmonie Society had, in 
addition to the property that was 
sold, more than a million dollars 
worth of silver bullion to carry with 
them to their new settlement—Econ- 
omy, in Beaver County, Pennsylva- 
nia, eighteen miles below Pittsburgh 
on the Ohio. 

These sturdy builders of New Har- 
mony were succeeded by a host of 
dreamers. Robert Owen spoke be- 
fore the assembled houses of Con- 
gress in Washington on February 25 
and March 7, 1825, explaining his 
plan for the renovation of society as 
set forth in his book, The New 
Moral World. He arrived at Har- 
monie in April of 1825 to begin the 
great experiment. The town was re- 
christened New Harmony. In the 
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Rappite Church, transformed into 
the Hall of New Harmony, Owen 
delivered his first address on April 
27, declaring his purpose “to intro- 
duce an entire new state of society.” 
He stated that since the huge Levia- 
than of government had been pow- 
erless to aid him, he was obliged 
to see what he could accomplish by 
his own private exertions. Owen held 
that since the dawn of history, in 
commerce and religion, politics and 
morals, all society had been utterly 
deformed. It was the purpose of his 
plan to provide employment and edu- 
cation for all men and. women, to 
surround them with ideas of beauty 
and refinement. A true equality of 
the sexes and community living were 
to be practiced in his plan. He pre- 
sented concrete specifications for a 
model village. 

Straightway a motley throng re- 
sponded to Owen’s voice in the wild- 
erness. Into New Harmony they 
poured, swelling the population of 
the town to more than a thousand. 
There were many of virtuous intent, 
but many others had as their secret 
aim to seek fortune, at the expense 
of others. 

A Preliminary Society was formed 
to prepare the inhabitants of this 
New Moral World for a permanent 
adventure in happiness. Each mem- 
ber performed a task for which he 
was paid by the society. Robert 
Owen, with the fatal confidence of 
dreamers, left the town and returned 
to Europe for a_ period of six 
months. Affairs went swiftly ill, but 
the society only awaited the leader’s 
return to resume the swift progress 
toward success and happiness. 

When Owen returned he brought 
with him a marvelous company. He 
had formed a partnership in the en- 
terprise with William Maclure, an- 
other Scotchman of great means, 
who is known as the Father of 
American Geology. Maclure’s part 
in the New Harmony enterprise was 
to introduce the Pestalozzian system 
of education into the schools and to 
provide superior teachers for the 
children. Robert Dale Owen, a young | 
man of twenty-four, came over from 
Europe with his father and joined 
Maclure and his teachers at Phila- 


delphia. This illustrious company 
embarked by waterway for New 
Harmony in the keelboat, Phil- 
anthropist. 


It was a brilliant company that 
floated on the beautiful Ohio into 
the West in the winter of 1825-26. 
Into a country where but few could 
read and write, through a virgin 
wilderness, the great keelboat, Phil- 
anthropist, carried a group of in- 
telligent and idealistic men and 
women. Among the passengers of 
the boat were Thomas Say, the 
young father of American Zoology; 
Madame Marie Fretageot, the ele- 
gant French woman, disciple of 
Pestalozzianism, having under her 
care Lucy Sistaire and Virginia Du- 
palais, who brought accomplishment 
and charm to the female world of 
New Harmony; Robert Dale Owen, 
who has been called Indiana’s most 
distinguished citizen; Oliver Evans, 
scientist and inventor; and Robert 
Owen and William Maclure. It was 
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YOU CAN'T MEASURE 


THE THINGS THAT MAKE 


a true Boatload of Knowledge, and 
as such has it ever been named. 

After his return to New Harmony, 
Robert Owen professed himself 
greatly pleased by the progress that 
had been made. He proposed that 
the Permanent Society be formed 
without delay. Accordingly the mem- 
bers of the community fashioned and 
adopted a constitution, Among the 
many evils that the New Harmony 
Community sought therein to over- 
throw were private ownership of 
property, absurd and unreasonable 
systems of religion, and that theory 
of marriage which robs woman of 
her rights. Frances Wright, brilliant 
woman reformer and pioneer in the 
struggle for woman’s rights, was one 
of those who helped form the Con- 
stitution. 

The sparkling promises of success 
that attended the inauguration of 
the New Harmony Society were re- 
alized in many ways. In New Har- 
mony were established the first free 
school, the first trade school, and 
the first infant school in America. 
The New Harmony school system of- 
fered one of the earliest and most 
important experiments in equal edu- 
cation for men and women. Out of 
the New Harmony system was born 
the great American struggle for 
woman’s rights. 

All was not work in this New 
Harmony of Robert Owen’s dream- 
ing. The Constitution declared ex- 
pressly: “Our object like that of all 
sentient beings is happiness.” Con- 
sequently, many hours were regular- 
ly employed in forums, concerts, 
balls and promenades that refreshed 
mind and body. Often at night the 
surrounding hills were made to echo 
the music of Josiah Warren’s band. 
The young people danced to the 
measures of the waltz and the stately 
minuet. Then, when the ball was 
over, there would be promenades in 
the forest, while the stars made 
smouldering reflections in the Wa- 
bash. 

Robert Owen went off to Europe 
again in June of 1827, for ten 
months, and while he was gone his 
great community of social rights 
went sadly out of joint. Rascals and 
thieves lived on the labor of the 
honest and industrious. Pigs ran in 
the street and discord was the lead- 
ing pastime in New Harmony. In 
April of 1828 Owen returned to New 
Harmony. He could not ignore the 
hopeless wreckage to which his New 
Moral World had been reduced. At 
one stroke he dissolved the enter- 
ptise that had begun with such flat- 
tering prospects of success a short 
three years before. In a valedictory 
message he bid farewell to New 
Harmony in the old Rappite Church, 
. still immensely confident of the ulti- 
mate practicability of his dreams and 
prophesying that the day would come 
when the ideas he had sought to 
tealize at New Harmony would, like 
sparks of inextinguishable fire, in- 
flame the whole world. Branch com- 
munities were established around 
New Harmony, but these, like the 
parent community, were soon extinct. 

Such was the melancholy close of 
a vast experiment in better life. But 
Robert Owen’s dreams were not in 
vain. The years that followed in 


New Harmony were made beautiful 
by the subtle warmth of Robert 
Owen’s idealism. This master dream- 
er never returned to New Harmony 
but he left as a legacy his four sons 
and his daughter. 

Robert Dale Owen went from New 
Harmony to halls of legislation, both 
of state and nation, where his voice 
was ever eloquent in behalf of lib- 
erty. He helped frame the Constitu- 
tion of Indiana, still in effect with 
little change. He with Frances 
Wright was instrumental in securing 
as permanent forms in Indiana law 
provisions that liberated women 
from the bondage of centuries. David 
Dale Owen was one of those who 
made New Harmony a restless camp 
for scientific labors in the years fol- 
lowing the dissolution of the com- 
munity. He constructed a house con- 
trived with ironwork and spire to 
supplement the old Rappite Fort as a 
laboratory and repository for speci- 
mens that had been culled in river- 
bed and swamp all over the Middle 
West. Richard Owen became a 
teacher, honored and revered 
throughout the nation. 

Jane Dale Owen married the sci- 
entist, Robert Henry Fauntleroy, and 
together they lived in what had been 
originally Rappite House No. 53. The 
Old Fauntleroy Home, as it is now 
known, had earlier been the lodging 
of Thomas Say and his wife, Lucy 
Sistaire, and of several other noted 
scientists and teachers. Say, a bril- 
liant young naturalist, is buried in 
New Harmony. 

The Old Fauntleroy Home housed 
also David Dale Owen and Robert 
Dale Owen. It was in 1859 during 
the time that Robert Dale Owen 
lived in the Old Fauntleroy Home 
that his niece, Constance Owen 
Fauntleroy, founded the famous 
Minerva Society, America’s first wo- 
man’s club. 

William Maclure made an endow- 
ment to New Harmony for a Work- 
ingman’s Institute in 1838 whereby a 
library and a course of instruction 
might be provided for those who 
work with their hands. This Insti- 
tute and Library function in New 
Harmony today. 

In the year 1827 William Maclure 
sent to the beloved teacher, Thomas 
Say, a little package of seeds taken 
from an exotic tree called in China 
the Tree of Golden Rain, and asked 
him to plant them “at the gate.” 
And thus the first “gate-trees” grown 
in America took root in New Har- 
mony. Today the city is made beau- 
tiful with clustering groups of the 
Trees of Golden Rain. It is on the 
yearly occasion of the blooming of 
this tree in June that New Harmony 
celebrates its wonderful story. 

Now that more than a century di- 
vides us from the experiment of 
Robert Owen, we may see how ex- 
cellently true were his words in 
prophecy that the reforms made in 
New Harmony would never die. The 
communal success of the Rappites 
has left to New Harmony the visible 
evidence of their stay, their endur- 
ing buildings. But the failure of 
Robert Owen’s community has left 
in New Harmony the electric pres- 
ence of ideas that rally still on every 
hand soldiers in noble causes. 
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Swimming in a desert 
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BUT WHAT A VACATION YOU Ne 


CAN HAVE DOJVG THEM! 


Wuat makes Southern California fun to 
visit isn’t just interesting people doing in- 
teresting things. It’s where they do them, 
and when, and how, and why...plus the 
languorous sun, lazy Pacific, whiffs of 
orange blossoms, snowy peaks, moyie 
studios, the excitement of Santa Anita, the 
desert’s mystery... 


It’s easy to put yourself in the midst of 
it all—in fact, even from New York, just 
overnight by plane; 2% to 3 days by train, 
5 to 7 by auto or bus, 2 weeks via Pana- 
ma. And vacation costs here average 22.8% 
under those of 20 leading U. S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book tells 
what to see and do, how to get here, time 
required, itemized costs, plus over 100 
photographs, maps, etc.... facts available 
only through this non-profit community 
organization. Sent FREE by return mail. 


When you arrive, visit our new Official 
Information Bureau, 505 West 6th St., Los 
Angeles, for expert help in enjoying every- 
thing here. FReEz, of course. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, 
the attractions are unlimited. 


oeceee cones MAIL COUPON TODAY-.----------. 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 12-N, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details (in- 
cluding costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
Also send free routing by O auto, O rail, 0 plane, 
O bus, O steamship. Also send free booklets 
about counties checked: O Los Angeles, O Or- 
ange, O Riverside, O Santa Barbara, O Inyo, 
O San Diego, O Imperial, O San Bernardino, ! 
O Ventura, O Kern. 
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GLENURQUHART CASTLE ON LOCH NESS 


SCOTLAND'S 
ROMANTIC 
WESTLAND 


No one should visit Europe 
without seeing the Western 
Highlands and Islands. 
Unchanged with the pass- 
ing years, the lofty bens— 
the dark lochs—the glens 
and straths are steeped in 
romance and glamour of 


the olden times. 


The stage of the ’45—the 
haunts and hiding places of 
Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
Flora Macdonald — the 


homes of the clansmen. 


Loch Ness with its monster 
is an interesting part of the 
MacBrayne itinerary. Oban 
—Mull — Staffa — Iona — 
all so easily reached and 
so enthralling in beauty and 


interest. 


Illustrated Brochure and 


Programme post free from: 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
“The Royal Route Tours” 


44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C.2. 
SCOTLAND 


er Travel, 116 EAST 16th ST., N. Y. 
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ESCAPADE IN THE 


And the white-haired Commission- 
er and his wife from St. John 
Island, loveliest and loneliest of the 
Virgin group. On their island, they 
tell you, live seven hundred natives 
and three white couples. The Com- 
missioner, who is also a doctor, rides 
horseback over the entire length of 
his domain several times a week ad- 
ministering pills and liniments to his 
ailing black men. A _ thirty-minute 
boat trip across the narrow stretch 
of Caribbean water gives him and 
his lady an occasional escape to the 
civilization and gayety of Charlotte 
Amalie. 

And the bronzed young Britishers 
—adventuresome couple who de- 
serted merry England and found 
their way across the Atlantic in a 
very small but sturdy sloop, to settle 
in Roadtown, Tortola, within sight 
of the Virgin Islands. 

Sweeping in and out of the pat- 
tern, the Governor and the Gover- 
nor’s lady. You lift a glass to his 
health and drink a silent toast to her 
charm. He’s combined a youthful 
sense of humor with a God-Save- 
the-King dignity, the townsfolks say. 
They tell you he’s tossed out of Gov- 
ernment House windows the or- 
dinary pith-helmet sort of governor- 
ship, and with feet firmly on the 
ground has rollicked through a series 
of serious Island reformations that 
would grey the hair of an average 
man’s head. 

Your host pulls you to another 


group and there emerges a tall, 
young mainlander, fresh from 
Charleston. With the pride of a 


West Indies’ sea captain he directs 
your gaze through the open window 
to a square-rigger set in the quiet 
harbor below. It might be the 
shadow of early colonization ships 
that ran the Spanish Main, with its 
three tall masts standing black 
against the blue. You're told it’s 
the Joseph Conrad, scientific expedi- 
tion craft, and so you won’t miss 
any of the flavor of the sailboat’s 
seafaring mission, the young owner 
draws forward— 

Two Smithsonian scientists from 
Washington who cover the impor- 
tance of their scientific quest by re- 
ferring to themselves as crabhunters.. 
They tell you the Conrad is a great 
boat, the submarine hunting in the 
Virgins unexcelled, and that their 
treasure chests are bulging with ma- 
rine invertebrates, many of which 
they hope are new discoveries. But 
you must meet their shipmate— 

Who turns out to be a writer from 
the south, author of Porgy and 
Mamba’s Daughters, charming and 
flattering the ladies in the best 
Charleston manner. He’s gathering 
material around the island for his 
next book, you’re told, but he neatly 
evades direct questioning, says he 
goes where the Joseph Conrad takes 
him and likes it fine. 

The lowering sun sends a sparkle 
over the bronzed faces of your char- 
acters. In a circle of color they 
weave about, exchange the pleasant, 
casual gossip of the surrounding is- 
lands, the latest news from the 
States, the most recent fracas in 


AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 17) 


Puerto Rico, the best recipe for a 
planter’s punch. 

Above the hum of their talk a 
snatch of native song blows through 
the open window from the street be- 
low. It is the same song which 
Steven, small, black bar boy at your 
hotel, sang as he added a jigger of 
rum, juice of a lime and dash of 
bitters. It must be the song hit of 
the islands and you wonder how a 
voice so plaintive can form the 
words so full of humor. Word by 
word, in rich, deep melancholy it 
beats at you: 


Sly Mongoose, de dog know yo’ name. 
Sly Mongoose, de dog know yo’ name. 


De Mongoose went in de mistress 
kitchen, 

Take out one of de fattest chicken, 

Put it in his wes’ coat pocket, 

Sly Mongoose! 

Drink limejuice, 

Oh, it’s good tor de health. 

Oh, it’s good for de health. 


It continues, verse after verse, in 
sad, minor key, blending into the 
tropical night which has snapped on 
while you listened. 

Roun’ yo’ arm is a yard an’ a quarter, 

De doctor say you is gadderin’ water, 


An’ if you want to court my daughter 
Drink limejuice. 


Oh, it’s good for de health. 

Oh, it’s good for de health. 

You're amused by the ridiculous 
words, charmed by the hush of night, 
and you forget the characters about 
you, for— 

Through an open door you see an 
irregularly etched profile against a 
rough stone patio wall. You know 
then that the folders have not lied, 
for there is your sugar baron. His 
slender, erect figure is clad in im- 
maculate white linen, and held negli- 
gently in his fingers is the authentic 
pith-helmet. While you stare he 
turns and holds a beckoning glass to- 
ward you. You shake your skirts of 
the mass of chattering people and 
join him in the garden. 

You know’ he has been looking at 
the sea but he says he’s waiting for 
an iguana and that if you’re very 
quiet you may wait too. He says 
that the visitation will be in the form 
of a long, green dragon. That it 
will come sliding from beneath the 
oleander tree and will go scurrying 
in fright at the slightest sound. That 
some of the natives have seen 
iguanas four and five feet long but 
you should be satisfied with a short- 
er one. 

A gentle breeze finds a path 
through the tangled vines, and yel- 
low lights smaller than stars appear 
in the village below. He whispers 
that it’s a foolish place to wait, that 
there’s a rule he must be on his own 
veranda in time for moon-rise. 

He sets you up against the stone 
wall, steps back and squints his eyes, 
says the picture will do and laugh- 
ingly leads you through the patio 
gate. 

It’s a long ride to his house higher 
up the mountainside, and you rush 
swiftly through the night for, he ob- 
serves, even a tropical moon waits 
for no man, 

You reach the place breathless, take 
the moss-covered steps two at a time 
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TROPICS 


and arrive on a long, narrow, second 
floor balcony just as the outer rim 
of the moon eases above the moun- 
tain peak, You watch while it climbs, 
separates itself from the mountain, 
and stretches its whiteness across the 
balcony, cat¢hing bougainvillea leaves 
and turning them to a wavering 
silver. It beams across the town be- 
low and the miniature houses become 
chalk white. 

From among them comes a sud- 
den, distant din as every dog and 
every rooster in the village sends up 
a separate welcome to the moon. In 
uneven rhythm it continues, reaching 
you in separate barks and crows, or 
in a dismal, sweeping chorus. 

He whispers that it’s an old Dan- 
ish custom, and a nightly ritual, and 
asks you, if you’re glad you came. 
And as he leans toward you the 
moonlight strikes his forehead and— 

The distant melody of sound grad- 
ually is extinguished. 

A small iguana slides across the 
floor unnoticed. 

Ice melts in glasses and two burn- 
ing cigarettes exhaust themselves in 
separate lines of grey ash. 

As the last star of the Southern 
Cross sinks below the horizon, you 
address him in the direction of his 
glowing cigarette, inquiring casually 
about his crops and the size of his 
plantation. 

“Plantation?” he asks quizzically. 

“Of course,” you exclaim, wonder- 
ing at his obtuseness. “Your estate— 
your sugar cane.” 

He laughs delightedly, while his 
eyes mock you. “Why, there hasn’t 
been a sugar estate on St. Thomas 
since the Civil War. If you are hunt- 
ing a tourist folder sugar baron you 
must go to St. Croix.” 

“But—’” you stammer. 

“Yes, I know,” he comes to your 
rescue. “It’s the clothes. The linen 
suit and sun helmet have fallen on 
parlous times, my dear. In these de- 
generate days they are worn even by 
—painters.” 

In the ensuing silence your eyes 
pick up banked lights and a shadowy 
stack at the harbor’s edge, and his 
voice says: “That’s the Catherine. 
She leaves at midnight for the fabu- 
lous isle of the sugar baron. You 
could still make it. Shall you go?” 

“Good hunting?” you ask. 

“Very county-family and dull.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I’m spurious, but, as you see, 
charming.” 

“And modest,” you add as you 
settle back among the cushions, “so 
I think that I am going to let you 
light me another cigarette.” 


ABYSSINIA AFTER THE ITALIAN CONQUEST 
(Continued from page 21) 


now a heavy importer of South 
American meat, will have enough for 
her own domestic needs and will 
probably supply other European coun- 
tries with African animal products. 

Under the protection of Italian 
military airplanes which began regu- 
lar patrol duty last winter, the Eu- 
ropeans who fled from their coffee 
plantations during the reign of ter- 
ror following Haile Selassie’s débacle 
in the spring of 1936 have returned. 
The production of coffee for 1937 
is expected to equal that of pre-war 
years, 17,000 tons, more than suff- 
cient for Italian domestic consump- 
tion. Whether the surplus can be ex- 
ported profitably depends on the cost 
of production which in turn is con- 
ditioned by the cost of native labor. 

Before the campaign, Galla negroes 
employed on plantations were plenti- 
ful at a wage amounting to about one 
American dollar a month. During the 
conflict, most of them fled to the 
hinterland or joined the forces of the 
various Ethiopian princes. The small 
percentage who are now venturing 
back to their old jobs have taken ad- 
vantage of the increased demand for 
their services to ask for and obtain 
three times their former wages. With 
the cost of production virtually 
tripled, planters of coffee in Ethiopia 
fear to enter the international mar- 
kets. 

Labor troubles in Ethiopia, how- 
ever, are only incidental to the gen- 
eral problem of pacification, as yet 
far from solved in spite of Viceroy 
Graziani’s vigorous campaigns last 
winter. When I reached Addis Ababa 
in December, the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
flict was being continued from the 
point where the heavy rains of sum- 
mer had forced the Italians to pause. 
Against Ras Desta in the south, Ras 
Imru in the west, and Ras Kassa’s 
sons in the northeast, army divisions 
had been despatched. Viceroy Gra- 
ziani’s headquarters in the Little 
Ghebi were humming with activity 
day and night. A staff of 15,000 of- 
ficers and civil servants, with 70,000 
white Italian troops had been con- 
centrated in the city, turning the for- 
est metropolis into a modern military 
encampment. From the technically 
perfect airport, squadrons of Caproni 
bombers lifted their wings each day- 
break loaded to capacity with shiny 
conical explosives, and returned late 
each afternoon with photographic 
proof of the “pacification” of sus- 
pected villages. 


It had not yet been possible to ex- 
plore the vast mountainous regions 
west and south of the city and estab- 
lish land communications with Addis 
Ababa. Under Colonel Milano, how- 
ever, a motorized column of three 
thousand Italian troops and~ two 
thousand Askari (negro soldiers from 
Italian North Africa) fought its way 
westward to Lekempti early in De- 
cember to establish the first military 
base in that region, 360 kilometers 
from Addis Ababa. A few weeks 
later I was the guest of Italian of- 
ficers there, comfortably installed in 
stone buildings which had formerly 
housed the Swedish and American 
missions. In a little arbor overhung 
with Swedish roses I spent the most 
peaceful moments of my trip, gazing 


across gently undulating woodlands 
extending for miles towards the 
Sudan. Near the missionary garden, 
on a commanding hilltop, the Ital- 
ians had just planted another garden: 
dozens of Howitzer cannon, camou- 
flaged by heavy-leaved vines. 

I flew with Italian officers in a 
huge Caproni bomber to outposts still 
further west at Dembi Dolo and 
Gambela, which had no communica- 
tion with headquarters in the capital 
except by wireless and airplane. At 
these places a handful of Italian of- 
ficers, with less than a hundred As- 
kari, were attempting to introduce the 
new regime to natives. 

Meanwhile similar efforts to win 
over the population of northern 
Ethiopia were being pursued. Impor- 
tant native leaders received large 
monthly pensions for their support 
of the Italian authorities. In large 
cities, notably Harrar and Diredawa, 
pro-Italian propaganda in native dia- 
lects blared forth from loud speakers 
mounted on trucks, and was used 
with good effect in persuading the 
residents to give up their arms in re- 
turn for the exemption from taxes. 

But it was impossible to reach 
the large section of the male popu- 
lation of Ethiopia which still re- 
mained in the backwoods, unwilling 
to surrender the weapons which to 
them meant all the difference between 
manhood and slavery. Since the be- 
ginning of history, the normal occu- 
pation of the majority of Ethiopian 
men has been warfare, just as agri- 
culture and marketing was relegated 
to their womenfolk. During the dry 
season last year the wunconquered 
Amharic chieftains in the hinterland 
had a welcome breathing-space to re- 
cover from the Italian onslaught of 
1935-36. They have had time to heal 
their wounds, to reorganize their 
forces and to learn how to camou- 
flage their forest caches of arms 
from airplane patrols. It is obvious 
that they can obtain additional sup- 
plies and advice from the other side 
of the two-thousand-mile unguarded 
frontier which separates Ethiopia 
from English and French African 
possessions. 


Trouble was expected and encoun- 
tered by the Italians during the rainy 
season which has just ended. And 
Viceroy Graziani opens his second 
year of the Italian regime in Ethiopia 
with the knowledge that on his suc- 
cess in disarming a fundamentally 
hostile population of ten million with 
his standing army of two hundred 
thousand will depend Italy’s collec- 
tion of its first dividends, after the 
most expensive colonial investment of 
the twentieth century. 

Who can tell what this investment 
may cost—both in lives and in dol- 
lars? 


There is a story—which may or 
may not be apocryphal—that ex- 
presses the reaction of at least one 
Italian to the conquest of Ethiopia. 

Less optimistic (and perhaps more 
prescient) than his fellow Fascists, 
he remarked after the fall of Addis 
Ababa: “The capture of Addis Ababa 
is all right. It reminds one of the 
final kiss in the ordinary motion pic- 
tures. The woes will start the next 
day.” 


Clatter of hoofs on painted deserts ( . jingle of spurs on high-heel 


boots . whir of a spinning lariat: this is the cadence of the western 
life, filled with romance and adventure. Become a part of it, in Phoenix, 
this winter! Thrill to this gay, vivid, colorful country—exult in its warm, 
dry, bracing air. Perch atop a corral fence for a close-up of a 
mile-a-minute rodeo. Hobnob, about life on the range, with a lean, 
bronzed cowpuncher. Chat with a copper-skinned Indian maid whose 
ancestors ruled this magic land. Sun-laze under a cerulean sky, or play 
at your favorite outdoor game. And, when night falls, gather with genial 
folk like yourself, for a discussion of the day's events; or take to the 
desert where you can almost reach up and pluck a star-cluster forya 
corsage. Escape from dull, drab, dreary weather to the perpetual, 
glowing warmth of this glamorous Valley of the Sun. Modern 
accommodations include cosmopolitan hotels and attractive 

guest ranches, perfectly appointed apartments and completely 
furnished homes. Living costs are pleasingly low. 


Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. 
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TAKE A 
CRUISE 
ON THE 


ARANDORA 


which has been made even more delightful by the quiet 
luxurious comfort of the new public rooms now being added. 


In the lap of luxury you will be able to visit the most pictur- 
esque sea ports and some of the grandest scenery in the Old 
World. On board the ARANDORA STAR, there is every form 
of recreation to keep you amused, swimming, sunbathing, deck 
games, gymnasium, cinema, dancing as well as a host of 


quiet and sheltered corners for relaxation. 


Write for full list of luxurious cruises 


HiBLUE STAR LINE||| 


or all other offices and agencies of Cunard White Star Line 


throughout U. S. and Canada 


12 DAYS $125 ALL EXPENSE (including extensive shore trips) 


2 days in NASSAU 


2 days in MAL AMI 


3 days, 2 nights in HAVANA 


S. S. MUNARGO 


sails fortnightly all year ’round 
Warm, radiant sunshine... 
coral beaches lazy days 
and romantic nights in the 
glorious tropics! 

The Munargo, famed for 
friendliness, offers outdoor 


pool and dance floor, deck 
sports, entertainment, all outside 
cabins, cruise director. Com- 
prehensive shore trips without 
extra cost. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
CRUISE! 13 DAYS $135. 
ASK FOR DETAILS. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A brand-new world lies before 
you... South America! 

Rio brings you a feast of un- 
usual beauty, created by nature 
and by man. In Santos, you 
ascend Mt. Serrat, swim at fash- 
ionable La Guaruja. The pleas- 
ures of Pocitos, South America’s 
Riviera, are yours in Mon. 
tevideo. And Buenos Aires 
charms you with its gay night 
life, truly metropolitan air. 


Nuun sslines 


21,000 ton Munson liners offer 
large outside cabins, outdoor 
pools, spacious public rooms, 
delicious food, movies—every- 
thing for your enjoyment of the 
happy days at sea! Ask for 
illustrated literature. 


Fortnightly sailings to Rio de 

Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 

Buenos Aires. Northbound call 
at Trinidad 


NEW YORK 


STAR 


The World's most delightful cruising liner 


C.¥.H. 173 


67 WALL STREET 


FLYING THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT 
(Continued from page 37) 


The patient pays what he can. 
Generous citizens provide the rest. 
A national organization, the Aus- 
tralian Aerial Medical Services, has 
been organized to extend this service 
to all of the outback regions. 

We take off from Cloncurry at 
5:45 a.m. The stars of the Southern 
Cross are so clear cut and brilliant 
that one feels that he could almost 
pluck them out of the sky. We fly 
one hundred and one miles over hills 
to Mt. Isa. Below us spreads one of 
the world’s largest silver-lead mines 
and we get a glimpse of modern, 
large scale mining methods. 

Our next stop, Camooweal, is the 
last village in Queensland. One of 
the odd man-made features for this 
region is the rabbit-proof fénce of 
wire netting. Englishmen, for sport, 
brought rabbits to Australia and 
turned them loose. These proverbial 
multipliers soon overran the country. 
Eating clean down to the roots of 
grass, they were as devastating as 
swarms of locusts. Agriculture and 
grazing seemed doomed. Though 
hundreds of thousands were killed 
annually by hunting, trapping and 
poisoning, millions were born every 
year. It seemed as if Australia’s 
chief industry was to be rabbit pelts. 
Fencing saved the industry. There 
are now one hundred thousand miles 
of such fences on these plains. Only 
in the desert is the rabbit permitted 
to run free. The Australians hate 
him so they won’t eat the meat but 
there is a big industry now engaged 
in shipping his carcass to the source 
of the plague—England. 

At 10:30 we stop at a lonely cattle 
station—Brunette Downs. We have 
flown four hundred and five miles 
this morning and are now one thou- 
sand four hundred and sixteen miles 
from Brisbane. Our flight has been 
smooth. The monotone of the en- 
gines had been unbroken; the air is 
as calm as the tranquil earth below. 

The aerodrome manager is friend- 
ly and invites us home for tea while 
we wait for the southward plane 
from Singapore. I enter with him a 
neat cottage in which his wife, a 
pleasant, hospitable Englishwoman 
had created a charming home. 

I ask my host what other work he 
does in addition to taking care of 
the aerodrome. 

“One plane a week hardly keeps 
you busy, does it?” I said. 

“But this is not my main work,” 
he said. “I am manager of a cattle 
ranch near here.” ; 

I think I am talking to a small 
rancher, and ask carelessly, “What 
size is it?” 

I almost leap from my seat when 
he says: “I really do not know ex- 
actly. It is said to be the largest 
singly-owned ranch in the world; it 
covers eleven hundred square miles.” 

I begin to make inquiries and find 
that the cattle and sheep owners are 
kings of industry in Australia. In 
the early days when farmers were 
slow to come, cattlemen in groups 
took possession of immense tracts. 
It is said that in West Australia one 
hundred people together own forty 
million acres. 

Among these ranchers round-ups 
are called “musters,” and herds are 
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called “mobs.” Cattle roads leading 
to market, with watering places and 
camping sites along the route, are 
maintained by the Government. 
Sometimes it takes several months 
to drive a “mob” from remote terri- 
tories to the nearest railroad depot. 
To the cattleman a stream or a 
waterhole, no matter how poor the 
water is, is a God-given blessing, for 
in bad years, with forage and water 
lacking, the herds dwindle from star- 
vation and thirst and often those 
that reach their destination are mere 
skeletons. 

When we take off again we see be- 
neath us vast open plains hospitable 
only to cattle. A cattle station, a 
telegraph station and a store—that 
describes a typical settlement. In the 
five hundred miles we have flown 


' since leaving Camooweal we have 


seeh only six points of habitation. 
It does not seem that there are ten 
persons to ten thousand square miles. 

After our next stop at Daly 
Waters, in the very heart of the out- 
back country, we begin to estimate 
the time it will take us to the ending 
of our journey at Darwin. We will 
be in that much desired seaport by 
late afternoon. Our spirits are high. 
There is camaraderie between pilots 
and passengers. Soon our eyes are 
refreshed by the sight of jungles. 
After the interminable stretches of 
bare, sun-baked land, the sight is 
welcome indeed. 

The pilot dips the plane over open 
spaces in the jungles so that we can 
see wild pigs our engines have 
frightened scampering into the 
thickets. We cross a leisurely little 
river and discover water buffaloes 
floundering in the black mud. 

At 4:30 the pilot says: “Darwin 
ahead!” | Shortly after, we land. 

On the route map the printed 
words made Darwin seem important: 

“The administrative and business 
center for North Australia, and the 
most important seaport on the 
Northern shores of the Continent 

. the first port of call in Aus- 
tralia for the Empire Air route. 

Actually Darwin is a hot, muggy 
place set in jungles with a population 
of only 2,500 people. 

I have seen enough of Australia 
to know why it is worried about its 
population. The crowded areas sup- 
port all the people they can; the 
“outback” regions do not appeal to 
the British immigrant. The climate 
of Australia is delightful; the death 
rate is the lowest in the world; but 
the birth rate has fallen tragically 
low in recent years and as to immi- 
gration I am told that the departures 
of British people from Australia ex- 
ceeds the arrivals. 

“Australia is a white man’s coun- 
try,’ I am’ told. “America ‘hasma 
lamentable mixture of races. Our 
aim is to have a continent without 
the ‘taint of color.’ We have effec- 
tive legislation that excludes Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and Polynesian labor. 
We prefer to have less people and 
maintain the white man’s standard 
of living.” 

This crowded world grows im- 
patient with empires that control 
large unexplored territories and yet 
maintain racial restrictions. Can 
Australia continue “white?” 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDEN HOOF 
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upon their sheep; nor did gentlemen 
scorn to raise onions. Philosophy 
and much talk in the market-place 
developed a sense of values, gave to 
agriculture its due honor. As it was 
in the old time, so it is today—the 
Mediterranean tourist will see not 
only the relics of bygone glory, but 
the living drama of shepherds 
dressed in kilts and colored jackets, 
going about their business on the 
stony slopes. Their costume and their 
occupation are old—to them a 
prosaic affair. However, no longer 
do purple-clad priests stand upon 
the Acropolis, surrounded by win- 
ners of Panhellenic contests, proud 
young athletes who have brought 
thank-offerings for victory, hapless 
“white lambs without blemish”, gar- 
landed with olive-leaf and slaught- 
ered to the sound of flutes. Nor do 
Grecian mothers any more hang tufts 
of wool upon the door when a 
daughter is born as did happy par- 
ents in the days of Pericles, 

In the kingdom of Kublai Khan 
time was computed in terms of ani- 
mals, every eighth cycle being “the 
Year of the Sheep”. Then, too, every 
city was required to keep on hand a 
certain quantity of woolen cloth, for 
the Emperor’s use in lieu of a 
money-tax, and each artisan gave 
one day a week without pay for its 
weaving. This cloth was distributed 
among the poor and so everybody 
was satisfied. The great “Lord of 
Lords” (for such does the title 
“Khan” mean) well knew the value 
of sheep, and throughout his empire 
—the vastest of its time—his Tartar 
subjects worshipped an earth god 
whom they called Natigay. 

In their round felt tents the god’s 
image stood and when they trekked 
across the steppes in search of fresh 
pasturage, this guardian of their 
flocks was carefully wrapped and 
carried in their rumbling carts. The 
imperial astrologers believed in the 
protective powers of sheep, and at 
annual festivals when prayers were 
put up for propitious weather, for 


sunshine and rain to prosper the | 


crops, Kublai donated a certain num- 
ber of black-headed rams (black was 
a magic color), together with pounds 
of incense and lignaloes, by way of 
pious offering. A sheep’s skull was 
no uncommon sight above the door 
of Chinese stables, any more than 
horseshoes in our own grandfather’s 
farmyard, and served the same pur- 
pose—a lucky emblem, a charm to 
ward away harm. 

So many superstitions are current 
the world over, so many customs 
persist that had meaning once in 
those days when people lived closer 
to primal things and were filled with 
sharper fear. Their struggle with 
the elements was hard, they had no 
knowledge to help them, no under- 
standing of nature’s laws, only an 
immense dread of forces they could 

not comprehend, In consequence, the 
animals who aided them, made living 
easier, took on a sort of divinity. 
The sheep provided food and cloth- 
ing and shelter, deserved to be wor- 
shipped, and in Egypt actually was. 
Travelers on the Nile can still see 
the stone-coffins of sacred rams at 
Elephantine, an island in the upper 
river not far from the famous As- 


wan Dam. In ancient Egyptian pic- 
ture-writing, which preceded the 
alphabet, the ram was used to sig- 
nify the soul, and the shepherd’s 
crook signified a prince. 

Yes, the Pharaohs, the rulers of 
a mighty and long-enduring civiliza- 
tion, were proud to number among 
lordly emblems this humble staff. 
And when an Egyptian grandee died, 
on his tomb were recorded the num- 
ber of ewes and wethers he had 
owned, perhaps, too, what trees had 
been planted by him. To be ap- 
pointed “Superintendent of the 
Herds” was held a high and dis- 
tinguished post. 

In some provinces of modern 
Egypt people buy and sell in terms 
of sheep—“the golden hoof” is a sub- 
stantial “gold standard”. A weaver 
prices a bolt of cotton cloth at “one 
sheep”, and with this pecuniary unit 
as a basis of barter, business is 
peaceably carried on. As a matter 
of fact, the very word “pecuniary” 
comes from the ancient Latin 
“pecus”, “cattle”, and dates back to 
days when oxen and sheep served 
the purpose of money in both Italy 
and Greece. 

Not alone the merchant, but the 
scholar and musician as well owe an 
age-old debt to the lowly ruminant 
who has lent his skin and bones to 
the art of writing and his entrails 
for the stringing of instruments. 
“Catgut” is really sheepgut as a rule, 
dried and twisted intestines which 
have elastic strength. With such 
were strung early harps and lyres, 


- whose singing resounded through the 


halls of kings. 

The history of parchment is a 
story in itself, too long to tell here 
and now. But it is thrilling to think 
that Charlemagne, King of the 
Franks, recorded the business of his 
great realm on sheepskin, kept scores 
of scribes busy covering smooth, 
cream parchments with beautiful let- 
ters and figures traced by brushes 
dipped in an ink made of chimney 
soot or oak-gall. Also thrilling to 
remember are those hundreds of 
monks patiently bending above sheep- 
skins copying the Bible and still old- 
er books, keeping learning alive in 
ages before printing was invented 
and the world was dark with cease- 
less war. 

In Arabia, before men commenced 
to make parchment, they used the 
bleached shoulderbones of sheep to 
scratch their thoughts upon. The first 
poetry of the Arabs was written in 
this way, by shepherds sitting on 
hillsides, with an eye on their slow- 
roving flocks. Centuries later, Giotto, 
the greatest painter of his period and 
among the great of all time, began 
his career while tending his father’s 
sheep, amused himself as a boy by 
drawing their shapes and antics on 
the ground with a pointed piece of 
stone. Like Columbus, he was born 
in Italy, but earlier, in 1266 A.D., 
and further east, in a tiny town 
called Vespignano, near Florence, a 
city ever famous for its arts. 

Cities come and go: the land is 
old and young and_ everlasting. 
Babylon the Splendid overspread an 
area three times the size of London. 
Wars destroyed her. But sheep still 

(Continued on page 48) 
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graze upon nearby hills and rafts of 
sheepskin still float across the Tigris 
exactly as in the day of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Very interesting, ingenious 
these rafts are—simply inflated skins 
bound by osier-twigs beneath a pop- 
lar frame which they buoy up. A 
forty-skin raft will quite safely bear 
a half dozen passengers across. The 
river current itself supplies the mo- 
tive power and long poles supply 
guidance. It was on such rafts that 
Alexander the Great ferried his 
army across many a stream when he 
made his victorious march from 
Greece to the Indus in 327 B.C.! 
Altogether, more fascinating than 
fiction is the history of “the golden 
hoof” and one could go puffing in its 
wake forever, for its path literally 
girdles the globe, up hill and down 
dale, across lush lands and wilder- 
ness and breathless mountain heights. 
This earth-trotting tendency of the 
sheep was epitomized by the city 
fathers of Rouen in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, when a lamb 
with lifted forefoot was adopted as 
the civic emblem of those restless 
and invincible Normans who shaped 
the Britain of today. And nowhere 
are sheep more at home than upon 
the green downs and sweet meadows 
of the British Isles, whose breeds 
not only predominate in Canada but 
constitute more than half of the 
pure-bloods in the United States. 
Nature has magic methods of fa- 
cilitating travel, and has equipped 
the hoofs of sheepkind with a gland 
that scents the herbage where he 
treads. This tiny bag, shaped like 
a chemist’s retort, is set between his 
middle toes and has an opening which 
exudes an odorous oil, makes his 
trail easy for his fellows to follow, 
for sheep are endowed with keen 
smell. It is by smell that the ewe 
recognizes her newborn, singles out 
her own from other lambkins of the 
flock. After a few days she learns 
the sound of his voice, but, even 
then, never fails to confirm the evi- 
dence of her ears by sniffing at the 
small creature who comes to suck. 
Of all domestic breeds none is so 
widely distributed or has a more im- 
portant history than the merino, a 
very ancient stock and the basis of 
today’s best fine-wools the world 
over. Originally brought into Spain 
by the Moors and developed there, 
the merino was for centuries known 
as the “King’s Sheep”, because only 
the King of Spain and a few favored 
nobles and clergy were permitted to 
own flocks. It was never generally 
exported until around 1800 A.D., 
though, on occasion, some generous 
sovereign would send a fellow ruler 
a dozen merinos as a princely pres- 
ent. Occasionally also, smugglers 
would hurry a forbidden handful 
across the border. However, for the 
most part, the “King’s Sheep” were 
securely shepherded within the con- 
fines of Spain. In consequence, Span- 
ish grandees for long controlled the 


fine-wool and “kid-skin” trade and 
were able to extract fancy prices for 
fleeces and for the skin of very 
young lambs which supplied gloves 
to the aristocracy of France and 
England. Broadcloths and other 
choice clothing fabrics still depend 
upon merino blood. By royal per- 
mission three hundred merinos were 
sent to Saxony in 1765 and sired the 
since famous Saxon merinos. Short- 
ly after, France was likewise favored 
and in 1786 merinos were established 
on the acres roundabout the Chateau 
Rambouillet by Daubenton, well- 
known naturalist of that day who 
busied himself much with agricul- 
ture on behalf of his King—the most 
fruitful activity of poor, futile Louis 
XVI. At Rambouillet descendants of 
those sheep still range and delight 
the eye of the interested visitor, for 
the Chateau is now a residence of 
the French President and at intervals 
hospitably open to the public. 

In England, as in other lands, 
sheep-raising was ever the concern 
of monarchs whose fingers thirsted 
after wealth. George IV signalized 
his short reign (1820-1830) by bring- 
ing in Spanish merinos to breed upon 
indigenous stock, and out of this 
crossing evolved the Southdown, 
considered one of the best present- 
day British breeds. Its wool is close 
and fine, its mutton excellent, some 
say because of the snails on which it 
feeds—a multitude of these tiny 
creatures cling to the herbage of the 
rolling downs of southern England 
(hence, the name, ‘“Southdown”) 
where it forages after its own meal 
instead of being artificially turnip- 
fed like the Lincoln and Leicester, 
two prettier British breeds. 


Speaking of meat and sheep, one 
can’t say good-bye to the subject 
without a word about the fat-tail of 
Tartary, that favorite of Near East- 
ern countries. In Lebanon every 
family pampers at least one fat-tail 
and it is no unusual sight in hot 
weather to find women clustered 
around the wells, tossing water over 
the backs of their pets whose coats 
are uncomfortably heavy. It keeps 
the women busy, too, gathering quan- 
tities of mulberry leaves for fodder. 
This Syrian variety is particularly 
remarkable and grows a tail so 
weighty that it drags on the ground 
and has to be shielded by a board 
with small wheels fastened on the 
underside. Imagine sheep strolling 
about with crude roller-coasters be- 
neath 70-80 pound tails! Yet, so they 
actually do. These tails are consid- 
ered a table delicacy and take the 
place of butter. The button of the 
fat-tail is also tasty; and wool of 
some strains, such as the slender- 
legged Afghan, is very silky and 
sought after for capes, caps and car- 
pets. The breed isn’t confined to 


Tartary and the Near East—India 
has a number of herds, so have the 
Hottentots on the 
Hope. 
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MODERN FILMS AND PLATES 


The Rip Van Winkles of photog- 
raphy, returning to their boyhood 
hobby after*the lapse of years, rub 
their eyes in astonishment and not 
a little bewilderment at the great 
variety of gadgets and new photo- 
graphic terms assailing them from 
every side. And one of the things 
that astonishes them the most is 
the multiplicity of films and plates 
offered by emulsion manufacturers 
both here and abroad. 


Super, Ultra, Hyper are strange 
new words to them; so are many 
of the other terms applied to mod- 


_ ern films and plates. Years ago the 


problem of film purchasing was no 
problem at all. You simply bought 
a roll of film and shot away to 
your heart’s content, untroubled by 
fine grain, film speed or film types. 
Things are more complicated today, 
but things are better too. Today 
there is a wider choice, more op- 
portunity for suiting the film to the 
type of subject, a greater range of 
photographic possibilities. 


How much exposure will a par- 
ticular film require as compared 
with another is determined by the 
nature of the emulsion used. Films 
of various emulsion characteristics 
differ in their sensitivity to the ac- 
tion of light, that is, their “speed.” 
Also, generally considered, they 
react differently in daylight and 
artificial light, being faster in day- 
light. Films are orthochromatic or 
panchromatic, the former being 
sensitive to all the colors of the 
spectrum, excepting red, the latter 
sensitive to all colors. As a guide 
in judging the exposure time re- 
quired for the various films, sys- 
tems of speed ratings have been 
devised, one of the most popular 
in the United States being the 
Photoscop system of Speed Num- 
bers, which is synonymous with 
the well4known Scheiner (U. S.) 
system. 


The average film is rated at about 
17 Scheiner degrees; the faster 
films, usually offered in panchro- 
matic emulsions, are rated at 23 
to 26. Since manufacturers, seeking 
to meet an ever-growing demand 
for high speed films, are constantly 
trying to step up the speed of their 
films, speed factors are subject to 
change. It is, therefore, necessary 
to keep up-to-date in the mater of 
film speed changes and introduc- 
tion of new film emulsions. In this 
connection, a booklet of “Practica’ 
Speeds of Films and Plates,” anc 
containing an introduction by 
Joseph M. Bing, F. R. P. S., on the 
general subject of speed numbers, 
lists the most recent film speed 
ratings of all films and plates avail- 
able in the United States. A guide 
such as this is indispensable to the 
photographer using various types 
of films. 


(*Amateur Photographer) 


_Would you like to have the booklet 
giving complete information on “Practical 
Speeds of Films and Plate,” which is 
mentioned in the above paragraph? Send 
twelve cents in stamps to cover cost of 
handling and mailing to A. P., c/o Travel 
Magazine—116 E, 16th St., N. Y. C. 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 
a), 


Tahiti 


ET others debunk Tahiti. Robert 

Dean Frisbie paints it with a lov- 
ing and sympathetic hand in My Ta- 
hiti (Little, Brown). This is the story 
of Mr. Frisbie’s years on the island, 
“an attempt,’ so he says, “to recap- 
ture something of the spirit of native 
Tahitian life in the first three years 
of the nineteen-twenties—the last of 
a Golden Age.” This is no economic 
treatise or a story of the whites on 
the island but character studies of the 
butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker of a native village, beau- 
tifully illustrated by W. Alister Mac- 
donald. 


Map Makers 
| Sade new book by Joseph Cottler 
and Haym Jaffe, Map Makers, 
(Little, Brown) deals with explorers 
from Marco Polo to Roald Amund- 
sen who by their discoveries gradu- 
ally enlarged the knowledge of man 
to include the entire globe as we 
know it today. There is a short chap- 
ter devoted to Ptolemy who made the 
first map and Gerard Mercator whose 

“Atlas” appeared in 1585. 


EXPLORING THE ART 
GALLERIES 


(Continued from page 41) 


Special mention may be made at 
this time of sculpture by the Cuban 
artist Alberto Sabas, a fugitive 
from the Machado government. 
His “Mother and Child” is a spir- 
ited piece of sculpture, modelled 
with an understanding touch. Sa- 
bas has executed the great bas- 
reliefs on the facade of the Cuban 
National Capitol in Havana. 

A highly important auction sale 
of old Persian Art, equally in- 
teresting to collectors and lovers 
of beautiful pieces of.decorations) 
will take place at the American Art 
Association, Anderson Galleries, 
early in December. It is the well- 
known V. Everit Macy Collection, 
brought together with great dis- 
crimination and including the rare 
Rusapha Lustre Bowl with figural 
decoration of the tenth to eleventh 
centuries, illustrated here. 

The Macy Collection contains, 
besides Persian and Mesapotamian 
pottery, including primitive Que- 
bri, Rusapha and Lakabi wares of 
the ninth to twelfth centuries, mag- 
nificent examples of the eleventh 
and thirteenth century Rhages and 
Rakka ware and Sultamabad bowls 
and ewers of the thirteenth to four- 
teenth century; also Persian min- 
iatures from fourteenth to seven- 
teenth century—amongst them sev- 
en miniatures of the Jami’ at- 
Tavarikh and two paintings from 
an early Arabic translation of the 
Materia Medica of Dioscosides; 
Safavid paintings, including import- 
ant examples attributed to Behzad 
& Riza ’Abassi; Indian miniatures 
of the seventeenth to eighteenth 
century Mughal Schools. Then 
there are Persian textiles including 
early specimens of brocades and 
velvets; also Chinese pottery and 
porcelain; Japanese bronzes, etc., 
and Egyptian antiquities. 


Spotlight on South America 


W. THOMPSON one day 
¢ asked a friend who owned car- 
go ships “Have you a ship sailing 
anywhere soon?” In three weeks he 
set sail from London to Mont:video, 
along with his wife and no money. 
The lack of money proved a godsend 
in the long run for it led them into 
a variety of adventures which they 
would otherwise have missed. Mr. 
Thompson’s journey took him 
through Paraguay and Bolivia and 
the War Zone of the Gran Chaco 
and also gave him.an opportunity to 
study the lives of both natives and 
European immigrants. Out of his 
material he has written a vivid travel 
book called Land of Tomorrow (Ap- 
pleton-Century) with maps and il- 
lustrations. 

Heath Bowman and Stirling Dick- 
inson take a different route and a 
different point of view. Their ex- 
periences are recorded in Westward 
from Rio, an exciting tale of their 
adventures across the Continent to 
Lima, Peru. The book has a hun- 
dred block print illustrations. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of “Travel,” published monthly at 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1937, 
State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is one of the publishers 
of ‘Travel’ and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
dates shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 44, Postal Laws and Regulations: 
That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Robert M. 
McBride & Co., Inc., 116 East 16th Street, 
New York; Coburn Gilman, editor, 116 East 
16th Street, New York; Business man- 
agers, none. Owner, Robert M. McBride 
& Co., Inc., a corporation; Robert M. 
McBride, 116 East 16th Street, New York, 
N. Y., Hampton Anderson, Bedford Hills, 
New York; E. B. Anderson, Bedford Hills, 
New York; Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 418 
West 25th Street. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company, as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear on the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by 
him, (Signed) E. C. TURNER, 

Secretary. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1937. 


N. H. TEAZ, 
Notary Public. 


Don’t miss 


TANGIER 


on your visit to Europe 


Only 5 days from New York by the Italian Line 
. . + 2¥4 hours from Spain or Gibraltar . . . is 
this colorful resort that offers all the lure of 
ancient Oriental life as well as every comfort of 


home. 


Climate never-too-hot, never-too-cold. 


For complete information address 


OFFICIAL 
Tangier (Morocco), 


TOURIST 


OFFICE 
North Africa 


In the quiet of the 

Cathedral Close . . . 

Motorists and others visiting the West Coun- 
try should not fail to visit the Royal Clar- 
ence—an eighteenth century eoaching-house, 
complete with every modern comfort and 
amenity. Grill Room. Fully Licensed. 
Write for brochure. 


ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
A.A. EXETER R.A.C. 


Telephone: 4071-2 
Telegrams: ‘‘Royal Clarence Exeter’’. 


PE 


3000 MILES UP THE NILE 


All-catered journey thru Egypt, the Sudan, 
Central African Lakes and mountains, Kenya 
Colony. Through connections on fine railway and 
river steamers—all comforts. Abundant game 
including elephants, and picturesque natives 
viewed from steamer decks, 
New York to New York—Reasonably Priced. 
For information apply 
Hamilton M. right, Rep. Sudan_ Railways, 
Suite 1729, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET T 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN * RED STAR LINES 


17 BATTERY PLACE:-NEW YORK CITY 


TROPICAL ISLANDS! 


$110. Per month will Provide 
Good hotel accommodations and meals in the 
Virgin Isles, balmy beaches, peace and quiet 

OR — 

Room and meals at a plantation ranch, high 
in the mountains of Puerto Rico, outdoor 
pool, horses and magnificent scenery. Hot 
during the day. Roaring open fire at night. 
Complete data available only from:— 
TRAMP TRIPS, INC., 44 Beaver St., N.Y.C. 
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2 se yO 
FRESH PALM-RIPENED 
DATES 


el 
Grown and packed under American stand- 
ards of cleanliness. 


Beautiful box containing three full pounds 
rare varieties sent prepaid and insured to 
any address in U. S. A. for $2.00. 


Send check, money order or currency to 


REID’S 


Rancho Palos Verdes 
P. O. Box 1430 


WELCOME 
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Tucson, Arizona 


BY 
KS <! 
& PLENTY OF % 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


department. 
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MAY WE SHOP FOR YOU? 


New York Smart Shop Stylists are cooperating 
with us in advising the selection of correct 
wear for the traveler and winter vacationist. 
We also maintain a gift selection and shopping 
Address, Travel Fashion Bureau, 
116 East 16th Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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ONE OF THE WONDERS 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Rockefeller Center, 48th to 51st Sts., 
Sth to 6th Aves., New York City 


Well-Informed Travelers Make 
Sure of Seeing Everything 

Via 

GUIDED TOURS .. . They take you 

quickly to chief points of interest, in- 


cluding Radio City Music Hall and 
70-story Observation Roofs 


OBSERVATION ROOFS... Over one- 
sixth mile high, they afford thrilling 
view of New York City....... 40c 


NBC STUDIO TOURS . 
scenes at radio broadcasting. . . 
Write for illustrated pamphlet 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 


CARMELO 
DUDE RANCH 


If you ride, fish, hunt, swim, or 
merely want to rest, come to this 
famous California guest ranch. 
Here you will find sunny hills, clear 
trout streams, fresh, life-giving air, 
good horses, and comfortable quar- 
ters. 

Live the simple life of pioneer 
times, eat the home-cooked food 
of a generation ago, but sleep 
sound in the excellent restful beds 


of today. 
Half an hour from Carmel, 
Del Monte, and Pebble Beach. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


K. D. Mathiot, Owner 
IN THE CARMEL VALLEY 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
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CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR UNITY 


Eee RS) 
modern history had brought them 
up to the extreme northwest. Here 
they established themselves anew, and 
they set up a governmental organiza- 
tion which was by no means destruc- 
tive. Under the leadership of young 
and able officers, they set out to 
reorganize those depressed agricul- 
tural areas which they had occupied. 
Their work was excellent, and—very 
much to the surprise of anti-Com- 
munist observers—not all the big 
landlords were ruthlessly killed. 
Within the reconstructed framework 
of rural society, everybody found his 
place, and it almost appears that the 
Chinese “Reds” succeeded in build- 
ing up rural model communities in 
the northwest. It goes without say- 
ing that some of the purely Marxian 
slogans had to be discarded—quietly 
and unostentatiously. 

This moderate policy on the part 
of the seasoned Communists opened 
the way for an understanding. De- 
velopments were hastened when the 
Japanese menace was growing in the 
latter part of 1936 and when Com- 
munist army leaders took a stand 
which was much stronger and much 
less ambiguous than Nanking’s atti- 
tude appeared to be. The Red 
Armies, of course, were in a position 
to formulate a policy of immediate 
resistance. The burden of national 
responsibility which greatly handi- 
capped Chiang and the Nanking Govy- 
ernment was not holding them down. 
The result, however, was a wave of 
pro-Communist sympathies that swept 
the country from one end to the 
other. Radical student movements 
sprang up, and the Communist armies 
were increasingly considered as the 
spear-head of China’s resurrection. 

This situation was rather alarm- 
ing, as seen from the viewpoint of 
the Central Government. With Com- 
munism becoming a nucleus around 
which all national forces were rally- 
ing, Chiang Kai-shek saw China’s 
unity go to pieces. Something had 
to be done about this situation, and 
when the Red leaders finally pro- 
posed terms under which they were 
willing to cooperate with Chiang on 
the basis of a united anti-Japanese 
front, he heartily responded. Today, 


(Continued from page 9) 


the well equipped, well trained and 
highly reliable Communist units are 
part of the national army. The last 
handicap was overcome. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s New Deal had brought 
about a measure of national unity 
which was unprecedented since the 
days of China, the heavenly empire. 

Yet the process of reconstruction 
which has shown such satisfactory 
results and which was forced to 
undergo a much too early test at 
the present moment by no means had 
transformed China into a Western 
country. Here is a fundamental mis- 
conception which leads to a great 
number of more or less popular 
ideas about China which are wrong. 
There are places, it is true, where 
the Western plaster is so thick and 
so obvious that it is hard to discover 
China, the Asiatic. There is Shang- 
hai, Westernized metropolis with 
three or four million inhabitants, 
where towering hotels and depart- 
ment stores and American cars and 
bars convey the impression that China 
is no longer part of Asia. Shang- 
hai, with all its vices and its shrewd 
business tricks and its cabarets, with 
its dancing, its afternoon teas and 
its cocktail parties—Shanghai is the 
decay and the prostitution of China. 
That Shanghai’s Chinese were as in- 
timately involved in the great and 
luring racket as were the Foreign 
Devils, and that Shanghai thus has 
become a part of China’s life, can- 
not be denied. But Shanghai is 
Shanghai—in spite of the fact that it 
is part of China; not because it is 
part of China. 

In the rest of the vast country, 
however, a synthesis is in the mak- 
ing. China was—and still is—in 
ferment. And the, outcome, where 
it has begun to reveal itself, is an 
amalgam which represents something 
new and startling. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
New Life Movement did not disre- 
gard the traditions of a glorious past. 
It only wanted to make the best use 
of it. And this willingness to carry 
the best elements of an ancient and 
beautiful civilization into the present 
age is the most outstanding feature 
of China’s resurrection. The prob- 


lem of finding an organic transition 


seems to be solved. And here, the 
Chinese people are superior to their 
Japanese enemies who are still suf- 
fering) from the consequences of 
their hasty adaptation to Western 
patterns, 

Thus, “progress” is slow in China, 
and the Chinese village of 1937 still 
resembles the-Chinese village of the 
Mongol and Ming and Manchu Em- 
perors. But here, in the Chinese 
village, New China is in the making. 
For it is not the lofty apartment 
house in Shanghai; nor is it the 
charm of slumbering lotus and the 
tender willow trees of imperial Pei- 
ping. It is half-way between these 
two extremes that the new China 
will be found. And Chinese peasants, 
who form eighty per cent of China’s 
population, carry its destiny on their 
tired shoulders and their bent backs. 

In the face of the greatest emer- 


gency China was ever faced with, 


the Chinese peasant has stood up; 
he has left his rice fields and he has 
taken the gun to defend the burial 
grounds of his ancestors and the fu- 
ture of the rising generation. And 
it is curious to note that Japanese 
bombs have succeeded where the 
eagerness of China’s Generalissimo 
had failed. With his modest home 
ablaze, with his children killed and 
with . his crops devastated, the 
Chinese peasant for the first time 
conceives that there is a _ unity 
greater than home and family and 
village; that this unity is China 
and that he is part of the in- 
visible organism which he is called 
upen to defend. Thus, Japan’s ag- 
gression has completed the long and 
painful process of China’s resurrec- 
tion. In the midst of this gigantic 
holocaust, China lives. And China 
will live when this most fateful strug- 
gle will be long forgotten. The 
yellow roofs of the Forbidden City 
will reflect the nearly horizontal 
beams of the setting sun, and camel — 
caravans will slowly move west to the 
deserts of Mongolia, as they did for 
millenniums past. And in the evening, 
when it grows darker, there will be 
some very distant string music in 
the air... and the great mystery 
and the great calm that is China. 


numerous are those great gilded 
pretzels surmounted by a crown 
which are the emblems of the Dan- 
ish baker. Jewelers’ wooden watches, 
dairymen’s butter-kegs, the horseshoe 
(symbol of the blacksmith) are all 
in happy evidence. The chemist 
boasts an antelope or owl and the 
workers in metals a hammer, yet, 
oddly enough, nowhere in town will 
you find the three balls of the pawn- 
shop. The general effect of these 
emblems of trade is to give an old- 
time flavor to the city, a tang of 
far-off yesterdays, when everything 
was made by hand. 
snug and cozy and somehow makes 


The feeling is ° 
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life seem much simpler than it is 
in the average modern town. 

Besides these many tradesmen’s 
signs that spot the Copenhagen scene, 
there are other emblems, carved in 
stone, that grace trim, little niches 
over doorways. In Nyhavn, which 
runs along the docks, with its sailor 
dives and lowly basement taverns, 
stands a row of weathered houses on 
whose fronts are carven creatures of 
all kinds. Smug sheep (the woolen 
merchant’s mark) and elephants may 
be glimpsed. Engraven gnomes in 
monstrous hats and reptiles set in 
frames of baroque wreaths. Swans 
and countless other birds embellish 
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the Kongens Have section.. Just 
beyond the Gammel Strand, famous 
for its fish mart, you will find the 
carving of a little pear tree. This 
ancient symbol dates from 1793 and 
commemorates the good Hans Blasen 
who before the great fire ran a beer 
hall in the basement and who, after 
the fire, rebuilt the house and went 
on tapping beer there till the end 
of his kindly days. 
* * * 


CORRECTION 


The painting reproduced on the Au- 
gust cover of “Travel” was loaned by 
courtesy of Intourist. Due to an error, 
the painting was incorrectly credited. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Books for the Christmas Season 


SO THIS IS FLORIDA 
by Frank Parker Stockbridge 

In the last twelve years wide- 
spread changes have come about 
in Florida. Both the physical scene 
and the economic background are 
vastly different. Hence this beauti- 
ful and authoritative new book. 

More than 60 illutrations $2.50 


WEST INDIAN ODYSSEY 
by Charles B. Parmer 
The complete guide to the West 
Indian islands and a dramatic and 
colorful account of the romance 
of these wind-swept Caribbees. 
Illustrations and maps $2.75 


GOLDEN TAPESTRY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


by Sydney A. Clark 
In fuil and vigorous language 
Mr. Clark weaves with words a 
tapestry of the great Pacific state, 
illuminated with the spirit of affec- 
tion drawn from intimate knowl- 
edge of his subject. 
Photographs and maps $3.00 


MEXICAN JOURNEY 
by Edith Mackie and Sheldon Dick 

A revised and up-to-date edition 
of this well known intimate guide 
to Mexico which so many readers 
of “Travel” have found of the 
greatest aid and interest. 

Photographs and maps $2.25 


A WAYFARER IN ES- 
TONIA, LATVIA AND 
LITHUANIA 


by E. C. Davis 
A fine and discerning guide to 
these littke known Baltic States, 
once a part of Imperial Russia and 
rich in history, in fascinating cities 
and in beautiful scenery. 
Photographs and maps $2.50 


FRANCES TOOR’S GUIDE 
TO MEXICO 


by Frances Toor 
A standard part of the traveler’s 
equipment which tells you where 
to stay, what foods to order, what 
to see and how to get there. 
Photographs and maps $1.75 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST 


by Charles Francis Saunders 
A new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of what the “Review of Re- 
views” called “a wholly delightful 
guide book that depicts beauties 
and wonders with sympathy and 
literary charm.” 
Illustrated $1.75 


FINDING THE WORTH 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA 


by Charles Francis Saunders 

Another revised and _ enlarged 
edition of a book by this popular 
author, for the visitor who has 
only a limited time and wishes to 
see the State’s most arresting fea- 
tures. Illustrated $1.75 


LIFE IN THE ANIMAL 

WORLD 
by F. H. Shoosmith, Ph. D. 

This book provides a popular yet 
systematic and accurate introduc- 
tion to the study of animal life 
in all its phases. 

Photographs and diagrams $2.50 


PANAMEXICO 
by Carveth Wells 


The inimitable, light-hearted explorer tells the 
story of his most recent expedition—a joyous 
adventurer combing for excitement the Panama 
Canal Zone and Mexico, climbing mountains and 
penetrating by-paths to find what others over- 
look. PANAMEXICO is alive with discovery 
adventure and excitement. “He finds humor in 
whet to others might be unpleasant experiences. 
All in all, a delightful book, informative andentertaining.” 


91 unusual illustrations $2.75 


AN ARTIST IN AMERICA 


by Thomas H. Benton 


This rowdy, controversial autobiography of 
America’s most discussed painter tells how he got 
that way, in a story that every lover of lusty writing 
will appreciate. Grant Wood says: “He deals with 
the earthy life of backwoods cabins and roaring 
boomtowns, ‘where culture becomes what it really is, 
a way of living, rather than a precious juggling of 
excerpts from half-read books’.” 


With 64 illustrations in two colors, $3.75 


I TALK AS I LIKE 
by Boake Carter 


Boake Carter has always something important 
to say. His fully informed opinions, his vivid, 
dramatic voice describing the happenings of this 
exciting world, have made him known to millions 
who have come to depend on him for interpreta- 
tion of American and world affairs. In this volume 
his most moving and thought-provoking speeches 
of the past year are preserved for re-reading. It 
is a book that every one of his listeners will wish to have. $1.75 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 
VOLUMES I, If AND III 
compiled and Edited by Heyworth Campbell 


Three superb volumes of camera studies of 
the human body by the foremost American 
and European photographers. They contain 
a tremendous diversity of technique, posture 
and subject. 

The first two volumes have gone through 
printing after printing, and the third, pub- 
lished late this autumn, gives every indication 
of equal popularity. Anyone of them makes 
a splendid gift, particularly for an artist or a 
photographer. 

Printed in gravure. Each $3.00 


THE SECOND MRS. DRAPER 
by Noel Pierce 


This brilliant first novel introduces a new talent 
of outstanding importance. In the story of Kitty 
Draper, witty, alluring, beautiful, making the ad- 
justments of her second marriage; in the rich 
background of the social life of Long Island and 
Palm Beach; in the sparkling prose in which all 
this is told, you will find a fresh delight. 


a 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 
The Dodge Publishing Co. 


$2.00 


New York 


116 E. 16 St. 


WHY EDWARD WENT 


by Warre Bradley Wells 

The inside story of the abdica- 
tion of King Edward VIII, a book 
which cannot be published in Eng- 
land. It exposes the political ma- 
chinations and conspiracies which 
forced the young monarch from his 
throne. 


Illustrated $2.50 


THE MARCH OF A 
NATION 
by Harold G, Cardozo 
The only experienced war cor- 
respondent who has watched the 
Spanish civil war from the begin- 


ning tells of General Franco’s 
struggle against the government 
forces. 


$2.75 


BACKGROUND IN’ TEN- 
NESSEE 


by Evelyn Scott 

Rich in content, this book pos- 
sesses all those characteristics 
which have made Miss Scott so 
important a figure in American 
letters. It is the story of her child- 
hood in her native Tennessee. 


$2.75 


THOU ART THE MAN 
by Richard Blaker 

A dramatic historical novel, by 
the author of “Here Lies a Most 
Beautiful Lady.” $2.50 


LET GOD DO IT 


by Wentworth Byron Winslow, C.S. 
The wisdom and experience of 
more than a third of a century of 
healing work are distilled in this 
book, a message of light and hope 
for innumerable readers. 
$2.00 


ADVENTURES AND 
PERILS OF THE SEA 
Edited by C. Fox Smith 
Great tales of shipwreck, piracy 
and fire at sea in the days of sail, 


culled from official records. 
$2.50 


INSIDE 100 HOMES 


Edited by Mary Fanton Roberts 
Modern house dwellers who want 
to make their homes more beauti- 
ful and livable will find this book 
an unfailing source of suggestion. 
Photographs $3.50 


MY BEST PHOTOGRAPH 
AND WHY 
Edited by G. Herbert Taylor 
America’s foremost photograph- 
ers contribute what they them- 
selves believe to be their best work 


to make this superb collection. 
$3.00 


CAMERA AROUND THE 
WORLD 
Edited by Heyworth Campbell 

Nearly 300 large photographs 


take you all over the world and 
show you practically everything 
under the sun. 

$3.00 


WV A CHAIN Of offices reaching from New 
York to Bombay, and from San Francisco 
to Singapore, the sun never sets on the world- 
wide empire of American Express Travel Service. 

Wherever they go—Europe, Africa, Asia, 
America — American Express travelers are ex- 
pected and welcomed by the world-wide organi- 
zation of the American Express. Recognized for 


years as a great international travel and financial 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


The sun never sets on the World-wide empire of 


company, the American Express Travel Service 
translates its tesources, experience and successful 
method of doing business into the most modern, 
de luxe service for travelers. Intimate knowledge 
of world activities keeps American Express fully 
informed of travel conditions at all times in all 
parts of the world. 

Whenever you are planning a trip anywhere, 
a visit to the American Express with an outline 
of where you desire to go is all that is necessary. 
Travel experts will plan an itinerary with you 
point-by-point according to your specifications... 
reserve your stateroom on the ship of your choice 
... book hotel reservations and secure confirma- 


tions by cable. Your preferences in sightseeing 
are followed and reservations for trains, planes 
or private cars made just as you desire. You leave 
an American Express office with your trip pre- 
pared as you wish it and you become a de luxe, 
free-lance traveler free from care and worry. 

En route, American Express offices act as your 
headquarters for mail and cables. 

Uniformed couriers meet you when your steamer 
or train arrives. From the time you leave until you 
return home, you are in the care of an American 
travel company with travel service offices around _ 
the world for the use of American travelers. 


Ask your own Travel Agent for American Express Travel Service, 


int aa Taal Couns 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleyeland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, 


Newark, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto and Washington and in principal cities 
-AMERICAN 


throughout the world. . . 
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... AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE ~ 
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